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INTR0DUC1*I0N, 


AITERihe  foUonmg  pages  votn  put  to  pms,  mosttMurtdrngi^f-  < 
ftrmatiom  wu  rettiiotd  from  Europe^  wkkhyOsH  serves  to  Uhutraie 
mtd  eoitfirm  the  Mmions  of  ike  writer^  as  U  will  psi  to  thetsst  ike 
smeerUy  if  our  aammstratun,  as  H  rMmMi  Ms  to  dbvufe,  idkeCfter 
A«  real  tH^  of  ike  present  war  is  to  pr«k^Uu  sommreMt  rights 
uui  interests  of.theUnitett  States,  wr  to  promsU  Ae  viems  of  Vrtatei, 
and  m  mfstomaiie  eo-operation  foUk  hert  and  as  Ms  tntdlLfenU  more 
espeeidtfy  anddSstinetfy  proves,  that  tike  BerUn  and  MiUm  £eress  were 
not  ruMted  at  ike  time  svhen  tkey  mere  arefessed  to  be,  ha  that  Iksir 
repeat,  .tfit  has  yettaken  effect,  twur  Mi$r  tte  result  ^  our  **  eommen 
measures  adspted  against  tiu  common  tntUUf^  as  M.  Turreaiuju^ 
ehtwaeterieed  OUm,  we  trust  we  ahoR  he  excused  for  deootinr  a  few 
pages  to  the  examinaiion  ef  fkw  reeool  intettigenee,  andef  its  bearing 
•mton  the  existing  sittfoiien  and  peiUiM  of  (he  UmUd  States*  ^, 

Some  time  in  the  monih  of  JUt^uwt  {UtZ)  BonaparU  psAUshed  a 
decree  purporting  to  bear  date  AmU  28, 1811,  in  wiUdk  reatk^,  as 
its  SOLS  eoMM,  (Hutf  **  Congress  had  by  tfieir  aet  of  Marf^  2, 1811, 
declared  that  BrUi^  sh^  and  merelumdise  ilkouu  he  interdieted  an 
entry,  into  the  ports  of  the  VniUd  States,"*  and  reciting  fMher,  «*  that 
the  t^mtsaid  law  ef  cmgress  is  an  aet 'of  lesistante  to  Ae  Britiah 
orders  in  council,"  he  proceeds  to  decree,  that  **  the  BerUn  and  Milan 
decrees  are  definitive  {frem  the  first  of  Ifopember  last)  considered 
as  no  longer  in  fsree,  as  far  as  respects'  American  wssebJ*  The 
phraseology  is  indeed  curious;  there  are  no  words  ef  repeat  or  revoea- 
tion;  but  it  is  si^nply  declared,  that  the  decrees  kre  considered  as  wo 
letter  in  force  so  far  as  respects  American  vesse^.  Netwithskm^ng 
this,  his  majesty  may  seise  their  cargoes  and  condetnn  them  wUh  a 
much  smaUer  vioUaien  of  his  imperial  word  than  we  have  somdimea 
seen. 

Various,  mtmerous  and  important  are  the  ikoi^hts  to  whitk  this 
singular  ex  post  facto  decree  gmes  rise,  and  if  some  oftkem  bear  hard 
on  our  admmistratimt,  who  Mve  just  entered  into  an  avowed  co-opera- 
tion and  concert  with  France,  tkey  are  indebted  to  their  new  alfyfor 
these  ructions,  and  not  to  us. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  ihguhy  is,  was  this  decree  really  passed 
in  AprU,  1811,  though  fwt  promulgated  tiU  Mnj,  1812?  oris  this  a 
ifrnve  antedated  to  promote  tmyoolUieal  and  sinister  views. 

If  bona  fide  issued  on  the  aay  ef  its  date,  why  was  it  withheld 
from  our  minister,  Mr.  Russet,  who  was,  Airing  me  months  ef  May 
and  June,  1811,  urging  ffte  French  government  to  give  some  subdem^ 
tial  proef  of  the  repeal  ef  the  Fren^  decrees?  ffhy  was  it  kept  beidk 
from  tike  nation  rmieh  imon  the  face  of  it  was  wt  only  one  affected 
by  it?  In  June,  1811,  Mr.  RusmI  informed  the  French  minister,  that 
he  kept  the  John  Adams  in  waiting  solely  thatshe  might  carry  ow(  to 
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Ae  Uniiii  Statu  tomeUiii^  Vm  mukt  iatUfy  tmrpHpk  that  the 
decriu  mre  npMed.  Yet  on  the  Uik  «f  Mjf  aU  he  eould  ehtam 
leae  the  tdeHee  ef  tm  9$eeeU  nhieh  M  net  eeme  under  their  eperer 
Km.  hei  tffiee  eAefe  eemhired  itfter  NoeenAer^  1B10»  omf  <«m<iw 
ieUhi»thie  deereee,  nd^  Me>  ^iXMi  W  ti^* erhis  hienyety  releaeel 
Mr.  Barteee  seen  after  arrwed  in  Fraikey  a  man  better  emUd  than 
Mr.  RasfA  to  eenduet  a  negotiation  in  nhieh  the  UnUed  States  were 
to  2field  their  indeptndenoe  to  FrOnee.  He)^  in  very  A^ffUant 
etraane  Jrmn  Augnsty  1811,  to  Vihruarvy  1812,  urged-Ae  emperor  to 
finmUh  oOBtepMfo^thM  ftpedl  ef  the  BeHm  dnd  MUM  dimes. 
¥it  hie  (ayttrml  mi^eety  dUnot  recoUeet,  or  did  not  see  ft  fharmeh 
the  siatfMi  ahd  Beat  ihesiUe  ananmry  hie  pretended  decree  ef  AprUy 

\  tf  thm  detret  haid  bein  Jimfiikhed,  Britaiti  protaib^  wouUt  han 
loDf.  riber  repeokd  htr  orders  in  eoakeUy  ahdt^disiutnma^nr 
might  ham  hUn  aeieided.  If  thait  decree  hadheenproaadgoM^ 
the  ooairta  efVmaiey  Naples  di/td-  Ho&md  rpotdd  haoe  restoriAUte 
nnaiMmamsiefe  ctftkredor  seized  mdet  the  Bn-Un  andMiietn  deorasy 
om^iriUKMit  that  decree  they  eotdd  not  do  U^  For  Qen*  Armstm^ 
dedared  ii»  oh^  of  kii  letters^  that  the  coHniil  of  prizes  stated  tohhm 
Afll  th^-  eonUiOlce  no  othei^  erideiicd  ef  the  repeal  of  Ifte  decrees, 
than  a  solailm  imperial  edict  nhieh  shoidd  ami^^hatt.  Why^  Amy 
was  tlda  eTidetice  witlibeld?  We  tMU  gioolatgr  ooens^tg^iemtne  as 
to  the  wHeaai  pfrneMIy— 'Ifif  hadnei  thrtt  promieed  to  enter  inlcr  die 
war,!J 

But  foeatdeftltthe^  «^;  if  the  decrees  teere  npeaied  so  far  as  re- 
neets  An^rfcana,  his  IMgesty  in  ^tttoa  condemited  the  Catharine^ 
Odeingtony  onned  by  loheeFarkeTy  Bsq.  of  Bo^on,  and  others;;  and 
four  e^ktr  shqa  and  cargoes  taken  in  tite  Aiftur,  under  prettnce  of 
ha/nag  heen  boai'ded  by  British  cruisers^  or  bemg  laden  nnth  the  pro- 
dnee  of  eneiinea  eetonieetin  September^  1811,  fine  months  after  the  diA 
ef  ikt  |ir£tended  diwree  of  ttpeidf 

Agasni^  tie  d^reesnien  repealed  in  Aprils  1811,  rnl^t  if  mot  com' 
Bmnicated  fo  as,  mho  leere  special^  itUerestedy  and'to  the  worlds  were 
thm  kept  ut  Ike  emperor^s  eakinet  till  1812,,  and  not  eonumtnieated, 
emur  tohis  court  or  his  minister  of  marine^  whenthe  eveat  to  which 
they  feared  hapmned  in  Mar<^  1811?  Why  iidFeic^f'ier'ssfpMirony 
which  sailed  in  January^  1812,  nine  months  afterwards^  sail  under  the 
repealed  decrees  f  Why  ivett  they  ortMedta  capture^  sinki  h*rn  and 
dekrey  every  American  vessel  wlaeh  had  traded  to  an  enemy's  port? 
W^  was  me  brig  owned  by  the  Messrs.^  CurHs^s  of  Boston,  destroyed 
by  that  sfuaikrcn,  and  a  daun  others,  whose  losses  have  been  paid  btf 
our  undmvriters?  Why  did  the  emperor  m  hisaKcial  speech  to  hts 
senate,  hdely  referred  to  by  Mr.  Foaber,''astate  otf  March  last,  still  de- 
efaiiv  &tem  to  be  the  fitndamented  laws  of  the  empire f  Horn  could 
they  be  repealed,  and  yet  In  fbrce?  There  was  no  other  nation  but 
Ametica  on  whinn  they  would  operate,  and  yet  he  declared  them  last 
Marchi  Hu  laws  of  his  empire. 

In  short,  this  measure  mayi  be  eonsitkred  Uu  climax  tf  French 
ie^ustice  and  inlrigue.  White  their  decrees  whioh  operate  against  us 
ewe  instantly  promulgated,  and  have  sometimas  a  retroactive  ttndenmf, 
this  pretemkd  faTOurable  decree  is  ilonjmed  t&lOie  emperor's  breast  mr 
thirteen  months  ;'«r  rather^  as  we  shall  presently  show,  the  price  given 
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fmUm»mMimrmt$^aMmatimtfwarttiMdUi$at  antedated 
l»  mur  <fc*  ifcattiwr  ^  tmo/^  high  cmtiNuiifg  parlies. 

tnmntHm  fhm  are  UghU  im  \mik  U  s^hi  t/ is  emnStii 
iskitk  bear  askaritfsm  imr  oAmmsinUimt us  iksu  ds  tym  Fnmee^ 
.  Bstufttrte  Mmsmses  as  the  wie  grtimd  of  h»s  (ttctended  repeal 
Ota  ewr  M  sf  Btardif  2»  1811,  mia  a  nmxa^j^  the  sriersin 
anmeii.  mt  U  wUt  be  remembered  tkett  Ae  soie^m^emible,  and  Ae 
oDlj  plauilbte,  tkmurk  wngtuipemi  tfoitraet  rfHtarehy  1811,  mu 
the  prpdssts  resoetmm  ^  tte  jyMk  decrees^  on  the  lit  of  Novem- 
ber, ]«10. 

So,  tim,  m  kres  this  exiratrdbuarsf  staU  sf  tks  case, 

CsMgress,  m  Aby,  1810,  passed  a  law  pretended  to  be  impartitU» 
tskUk  prsnidsdihal  the  nsiHHieremrss aet  shmUd eeass as  taths net- 
ftM»  idhidk  «M(M  fint  npeal  ita  deciees,  and  thai  U  skmiU  speraie 
snihsUhsfwhii^shciiUmilodoso.  . 

Mr.  Madison  deehred  <le  branch  decrees  repealed  in  Nsmnber, 
1810,  and  tongres^t  inpwsaamte  ef  its  plesdge  ts^  PratuSf  emd  sapp^ 
sing  ihe  decrees  rapeal^in  Noeembm  181Q,  passed  the  tton4nforUaioH 
act  rf  March  %U\hoptratin§mtl^agaMnaQreatBrifyttn,eu^ 
forSyinefetttmaliv^wsrufciilKtak^  <  V  x. 

fVofier,  nmrcBew  cf  Ae  ciaraeler  or  consistemv  ^  onr  aimais' 
tratisittnawjkddrei  mat  her  deeroes  were  n^  April  28, 

l%Ut  and  then  insniiingfy  ttUs  Asm  thai  ft  w  ooly  in  oonieqiieiiee  of 
our  act  cf  Martk  2, 1811,  which  act  wets  pasmd  as  h  professed  onlj 
ia  copsequeoce  rf  the  si^fOSfdandsiBsigieAjfmkm  repud  ^AeBer- 
Un  and  MUan  decrees^,  in  November  prethding'  In  em^  ^er  new^ 
that  act  fponld  haseh^  a  A^m^  emunpU  qfpartiudihf. 

Thus  tt  seems  that  m  addi^on  to  thebitterpimof  wary  we  are  oomr 
peUsdto  swaUow  Ais  most  nauseous  and  disgustu^  dose;  ne  are  id 
eAufd  Aat  oar  retaliation  tywit  France  was  fint  priAtbrawnt  bdbie  she 
would  consent  to  repeal  her  decrees^  and  Mr.  Madison  declared  to  the 
world  thtd  her  decrees  were  repeaUd^  wIniA  she  now  says  were  not  re- 
peaUdt  until  t^fter  we  adapted  what  she  directed,  that  is,  measures  of 
resistance  e^ainst  her  enemas  orders,  which  were  second  til  pouU  of 
date,  and  merely  rttaliatoru. 

If  this  is  notatrimi^  of  France  over  pur  pri^,  our  hoir:({",  our 
character,  our  justice,  our  mttrest,  and  our  liberties,  I  confix  a  I  do 
not  know  what  acts  could  amount  to  such  a  triunuA. 

We  have  now  taken  one  view,  and  not  a  very  konourable  one  eiAer 
to  France  or  our  own  administration,  ef  Ais  news.  From  this  exa- 
mmation  it  wiU  appear  to  every  man  net  wedded  to,  France^  or  to  party 
views; 

id.  That  the  French  decrus  were  never  m  fact  rmeaUd  till  this 
very  last  numA  if  M^,  when  the  repeal  waaissueJ.  The  weU  Imown 
execution  of  them  by  French  officers  and  by  Ae  emperor  m  person,  ren- 
ders the  pretence  tf  repeal  amy  an  insult  on  bur  tmderstandmgs. 

2d.  That  the  ante^ting  the  repeal  was  intended  to  screen  our  admi- 
nistration; but  the  pride  of  France  overcame  her  desire  to  save  Mr. 
Madisfln.  She  did  not  choose  to  have  U  appear  in  the  face  if  Europe, 
that  sht  repealed  her  decrees  without  a  quid  pro  quo;  withotd  a  salvo 
for  her  owq  h<»our.. 


8k»t  thmtorit  atUgetr  on  ihtfaee  qf  thtt  rtpHii,  Ihat  ovan^ 
•tttence  to  JarUain  wa»  tht  sole  tiMv^gr  <wu*  i  whii§  m  fbimi 
om  miBtuic«  of  Britain  wpon  the  frnioiu  repfoi  of  kbt  de- 
cneu.  How  then  mrnchrontsms,  or  contfodietioni  of  daln,  are. 
to  be  reeoncHedf  we  Uave  to  the  Oallo-Ameriean  chrMohgiite  to 
explaiHt 

But  there  is  a  more  terioiu  light  in  which  tkie  topic  muet  be 
viewed,  and  if  the  declaraiion  q/*  war  aromed  oHrfeare,  and  ex- 
iihd  our  jeahvuies,  eurdy  thi$  event  of  the  coincident,  and  late, 
and  reluctant,  and  strange  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  is  not 
calculated  to  quietor  aUay  thenu  If  France  could  have  foreseen 
thai  before  her  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  cotdd 
reach  America,  war  would  be  declared  by  Mr,  Madison  e^^ainst 
Great  Brttain;  if  a  copy  of  his  war  message,  and  an  assurance 
of  his  determination  to  engage  in  war,  could  liave  been  transmit- 
ted  b^  the  Wasp,  which  is  now  in  France}  why,  everyman  will 
pereeme  thai  Bonaparte  might  very  safely  repeal  his  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  ;  becaikse  those  decrees  onfy  forbade  om  trade  with 
Er^land,  and  a  war  between  tu  and  her  wmUd  do  that  much  more 
^eetually.  Now  we  do  not.  say  that  this  was  Uu  cascf  but  wc 
do  say  that  it  wotdd  not  be  moreextraordjinary  than  Mn  Madi^ 
son*8  condu^  in  the  case  we  have  just  considered,  in  declaring 
the  French  decrees  repealed  six  moniHa  before  our  common  master 
now  says  they  were  ever  pretended  so  to  be. 

But  there  is  a  collateral  fact  which  puts  this  question,  in  my 
opinion,  at  re«t.  Mr,  Barlow  did  iell  an  Anwrtcan  geiUlenum 
in  Paris,  in  May  last,  thirty  days  before  the  declarcUion  of  war 
in  tfds  country,  that  war  was,  or  would  be,  declared  immediately 
by  America  against  Great  Britain;  and  advised  him  to  regulate 
hts  concerns  accordingly;  and  theU  gentleman  did  write  to  his 
frineds  in  Salem  to  take  measures  for  his  exchange  in  case  hi 
should  be  taken  prisoner  on  his  return.  This  looks  serious  /  / 
How  did  Mr.  Barlow,  in  France,  know  this  fact  Uxst  May,  when. 
we  private  citizens  had  no  suspicion  of  it  in  this  country  ?  The 
answer  will  be  found  in  our  succeeding  pages;  by  the  santt 
means  by  which  Armstrong,  in  France,  predicted  the  embargo, 
sixty  days  brfore  it  wcu  proposed  here-Jby  a  secret  understand- 
ing between  our  administration  and  that  of  France.  There  is  an 
end,  then,  to  this  mystery.  Tite  decrees  which  were  to  be  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  empire  expire.  Why?  Hits  the  emperor's 
purpose  changed.^  No;  America  having  declared  war  at  his 
order,  there  is  no  longer  any  nation  on  whom  tluy  can  operate. 
Who  ever  doubted  thm  they  would  be  repealed  as  to  us  when  we 
should  declare  war  against  England?  and  we  see  them  so  admi- 
rably well  timed  as  to  reach  this  country  amidst  tlie  roar  of  can- 
non and  the  horrors  of  war. 

But  tikere  are  one  or  two  other  still  more  interesting  questions 
arising  out  of  the  late  intelligence.  What  will  be  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  in  consequence  of  this  queer  sort  of  ex  post  facte 


▼il 


rtpml  tftkt  Frmek  deenes;  thi$  deeUtraHon,ihat  tkejf  hmre  been 
rMpeakd  dming  ik$  hat  iftar,  whm  they  have  btm  muehmton 
effflctnrilj  enforced  than  at  6nt  ?  Will  $he  eonndtr  iki§  repeal, 
'-  'I  08  it  ie  with  the  declaraiioneeerif  moment  fale^Ud  by 
that  they  hoH  been  lo  reptalei  fw  thirteen  mmtthe  baek,) 
>  cfmeider  radk  a  nomtnai  repeal^  which  amounts  to  nothU^ 
mon  than  the  preinouB  declaration  of  the  emperor  ae  comm^ 
nithin  the  pledge  she  hae  made  to  repeal  her  orders.'  Can  thu 
lie  aUled  a  jmctical  repeal  in  1811,  irAm  the  sheps  humi  Ay 
FannNcr  are  itillraioking?  ' 

(jT  she  should  So  consider  it,  and  should  repeal  her  orders  in 
eotindl^  wUl  it  chaise  the  measures  of  our  government?  Will 
it  give  UB  peace?  or  wUl  our  adminislration  sHll  insist  on  other 
elaimst  am  resist  any  effers  of  aecommodation? 

These  are  important  Returns;  they  are  in  the  lips  q^  every 
man,  and  it  may  not  be  conaidefed  impertinent  to  sap  a  word  or 
two  upon  eadh  of  them.  This  may  serve  to  show  ihat  the  fttec- 
tionof  the  orders  in  council  has  not  lost  aU  Us^interest,  even  if 
th^  shoeUd  be  repealed.  Besides,  they  mau  be  revived  agmn  m 
case  we  should  dars  to  make  peace  witiout  the  tonsent  of  France 
for  France  would  in  thea  ease  revive  her  decrees  with  more  rigour, 
and  Great  Britain  would  probably  ogotii  rdediate  on  her  enemy. 

in  the  first  place,  then,  if  Great  mitain  should  repeiU  her  or- 
ders  upon  this  nominal,  ex  post  facto  declaration  of  France,  it 
would  be  a  proof  of  her  strict  attenHon  to  her  promises.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  this  measure,  should  it  take  place,  will 
only  be  the  result  1/  her  own  sense  and  justice,  and  her  regard  to 
her  engt^ements,  and  not  the  effect  of  our  hostUe  measureSf  which 
could  not  have  been  known  in  Great  Britain, 

it  nnU  be  a  signal  proof  of  her  desire  to  preserve  peace  with 
this  coumtry,  ana  of  her  dimcmtion  to  restore  freedom  of  trade  (o 
an  enslaved  and  humiliated  world.  But  she  may  not  think  that 
a  decree  of  France  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  so  retrospective 
in  its  operation,  and  which  assigns  on  the  face  (^  it,  a  reeuon  so 
insuUir^  to  her  and  to  us;  that  is,  that  America  had  resisted 
her  retafiatii^  orders,  and  for  that  proof  of  loyalty  was  entitled 
to  indolence,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  repecu  of  the  orders  in 
council.  If  she  should  hesitate  upon  this  ground,  what  would  our 
administrmon  say?  If  the  friends  of  the  Prince  lUgent  now' 
restored  to  power,  if  the  very  men  whfl  have  opposed  the  orders  m^. 
council,  arw  whose  speeches  have  been  reptmished  here,  with  so 
much  praise  by  the  friends  of  our  administration,  should  see  - 
through  the  thin  veil  wUh  which  this  transftction  is  covered,  if  they 
showd  say,  <*  thai  although  opposed  to  the  orders  in  cmmcil,  yet 
when  we  see  it  avowed  on  the  faee-(tf  the  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees^  that  thty  are  repealed  merely  because  America  resisted 
our  ord^s  in  council,  our  honour  forbids  our  acquiesdi^  in 
such  signal  injustice,**  what  would  our  administration  say? 
What  ought  all  honest  mm  to  say?    Ought  they  not  to  say  this 


i§  a  skam^  Mrigui  nriih  Frames,  «md  ioet  ni4i$t  Ute  mtllml 
dtgru  wary  Ikt  miU»  qf  the  originai  quBfHoi^M  to  tUjUortm 
^Ftvmiu  tmi  orm  y  Britom? 

But  mifpote  a  mmmrjf  noi  pUJgtd  to  mpport  IJbe  oribrf  ^ 
eoimdl,  but  amimtiiy  oppoM^  to  ihtm,  tkmd,  tuUia  poMibh 
tkty  mtii/,  Mtrtook  the  inmiUimi  muom  auimMi  Itp  Fnmeefor 
tki  kUe,  the  very  UUe  rtptal  tf  ktr  iternt,  tkmild  oqm  lUe  im4 
pbaohUdy  nacmd  ike  writr$  m  eomusH*  Would  our  eaoimt  l»- 
ttantltf  propon  or  obmM  to  ptuM?  it  comW  not  bt  rnH  Uml 
nmr  vt  now  undertaken,  and  we  mutt  in  honour  contend  fir  our 
other  emaUer  pretenrione,  beeaueef  tn  the  eupvoeed  eMe,BrUain 
haw  nnthdrawn  her  order »  btfore  the  knew  i^the  mar. 

Skatl  tvf  then  continue  at  Mar  to  mainlam  our  dofitHm  a»  to 


impreeetmente,  and  to  force  Britain  to  ghe  up  her  eyttem  qf  par* 
tied  hlockadea.^  If  wedo^thmU  mU  fee  mm^eei^  that  we  go  to 
war  for  pointa  which  HSr,  Madieon  himeejf  in  hU  airrangement 
wiih  Mr-  Erekine  did  not  include,  and  wheh  he  thereby  Mared 
he  thought  were  not  violatione  tf  our  neutral  righle.  In  ehortf 
then  it  wHl  be  manifeet,  that  tlie  war  i»  undtrtAen  aot  forout 
Mereete,  but  for  thote  of  JiVonce. 
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il Hm  mcMk #M_«imM^ tf  oar cwijiiiive luMtiai^ 


ifQwyr* 


>fBiiyilqrof«|ridw»HliwttwV^W^ 
iii««ii(|ilBn»  uftiu*  iMM^iifemmmi^^i^^ 

nMiin  iMUidld  dMvi  j«MI  Xtmmn  ItlNiloagi  to  ui,  the  pbOfife, 
himiAiibitiStm  wfmum  dMwyjB  ^  inu^atjQD  and  iiipiioit, 
or  iftailr  ^  ^  jwidfy  «■  In  t  t«BpenUt  Imt  inn  and  decide^ 
mm»^WSitibi»,  In  flhovt,  tlie  ttvllt  urtdoh  an  e«itain  apdiney^ 
Ik  CmttA  wppotl  a  <|ie  picteol  jiottari  an  nol  idflaitelf  fieaier Id 
odait  #Mi  juqr  wl|i«l)i  «e  oould  mnD)^  tMo^br  a  oQkl■lltlltion^l  «n9 
wi^wdrtange.  l4tM4tbefydbealanned»tUieo«(twVbf  t^ 
i4ea  if  .nieii  nuMUiiee,  lif  iMiirieottMi,  of  uiua^iUe  ojgpoalflon.  I 
m'mjk  inMMina.    I  have  la  ir|ew  onlj  those '9(Ki^tii- 

^ ^    J^mimi  ^  want  of  our  mceiton,  hdXkvi  Oteat 

Briitin  mmTS  CMi^'tiiintijr,  aod  iMr  ittcctnfia  exanpti  liate  ^fi- 
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tkNied.    IidkonlylartiieapiiUcatioQof  tbepyipcliiktof  B^^ 
and  fiw  the  iniitiitiM  of.  Uw  exfuB|die  of  Uiowgrait  lAO^ 
bdon  OS,  in  caMS  of  aaaUerpraNnre,  and  <tf  Imi  biptnrtaiKe  to  i^ 
vital  inteKCirtfl  of  th^  cquotry. 

Having  auMk  these  geperal  otMervati^iii^  I  ahlllii^ 
ofdcr  of  nqr  rem^rlu*  wMch  wDlbe^ 

Pint,  a  camfid  enaminatiop  (^  Mr.  MadiWN^a  nianife>to  to  oqogKM, 
which  impelled  that  }fftAj  x^hictant^.to  the  defJiuratioa  of  an  ^emhe 
war  Miiivst  Great  Britain.  V 

Under  thin  head,  I  shall  coodder  the  rarioitt  alley;ati4^  of  Mr. 
MadBaon  against  Great  Sritain,  and  1  shall  show,  that  the  chaigoi  are 

EeatlT  exaggerated,  and  that  they  mig^t  oB  of  tlfm,  ivkkitU  exeqUov* 
ve  been  bNled^  and  adjpistfdli  if  4he  aMoiabatfoa  «f  our  eototrj 
had  been  ^Bqiosed  so  to  do— tha.t  these  cavses  of  conj^^ni  hikyti  not 
only  been  suffered  toj^r,  and  spread,  Iwit.tbat  tlu^  have  Jbeea  iihi- 
tated  incoroj^idsanceQrat  leairtin  conCMll^  yibAf  fh^ 
^tndwidie««Franee;  ■,,;,;:,  J  ^.  :;.■;;,  ,.    ;;•;■;,     ,;/      ■ 

Secondty,  I  sjhaU  ooonde^ir  the  ejqiedt^Qey  (i>f  the  war,  both/iipon  the 
suppoflldOD  of  its  beinK  supeessfiil  and  uiifuic^Bifu|.  ^ 

Thinify^,  I  i^i^  contend,,  that  if  the  adiidnMti^jtfon  have  laonb^- 
plated  a  war  agiiut  Oresit  B||bdn  f^  sev^^ral  mtinths  t»M»  (in^'jao 
new  cause  (Mf  i|nltatton  ^dsts  aj^dimt  her  which  has  ioot  e^d^M  for  Jive 
years,)  it  was  thc^  solemn  du^  to  have  made  preparatlops  j^Kr  ^  j>ir 
provimng  m  adequate  maripe  rorce^  in  order  to  protect  our  cwnmerce 
now  ezpmed'withpttt  relief  to  tltie  4^redations  of  our  pow^rfiil  enemy-- 
by  permitdng  the  retntn,  and  &dl&itiiig  1^  eveiy'V^anaihe  restora- 
tion to  our  cotti^,  of  dl  the  pn^rty  t4  our  djSitiaa  abroad~--by 
wandi^  the  merchants  ot  ^e  intentimia  of  thegoyemnient,  and  ihuif 
ineventhig  the  enormous  sacrUices  wHeh  wiU  inevitaiil^.be  madfi  hi 
consequence  of  their  ig^rance  Of  such  secret  hoelSle  inteAttons  and 
purposes. 

Four^Iy,  I  shall  show  that  in  a  war  oflfendvely  and  ui^^iftly  npiSst' 
taken,  Uie  subject  is  not  only  not  bouqd  to  engage,  but  that  it  is  Am  dbl^ 
to  abstain  from  taking  a  part  in  it 

Lastly,  I  shall  pdnt  out  the  legal  and  constitutional  repie^  to  Vrjiich 
the  citizens  may  and  eugJU  to  resort,  in  this  calamitous  case  of  ndsc6n- 
duct  in  a  small  majority  of  their  rulers. 

When  I  first  read  the  manifesto  of  the  president  agamst  Great 
Britain,  I  confess  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  decide  wldch  fbejing 
was  most  predominant  in  my  mind,  mortificat^Mi  or  indignation.  Mor- 
tification, that  our  nation  should  be  disgraced  in  die  eyes  df  the  wliole 
world  and  of  posterity,  tty  such  a  tisnie  of  exaggeratSons — aoid  indigna- 
tion, that  artifices  of  this  sort  should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  decdve 
and  irritate  the  people,  and  to  drive  them  into  a  ruinous  war  of  an 
offenrive  nature,  and  (what  is  still  more  to  be  feared)  into  an  aUiance 
with  France,  which  is  more  dreadfiil  than  a  century  of  war.  I  was 
astonished  at  Mr.  Madison*s  boldness,  and  his  contempt  of  the  onder- 
standings  and  information  of  the  people,  in  thus  daring  to  midie  a  ^' 
coloured  and  extravagant  representatim  of  events  and  circumstances 
which  have  so  recently  passed  under  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation.  I 
was  indeed  prepared  to  expect  almost  any  tiling  from  this  ttithor  of 
the  crusade  against  England— his  proclamation,  declaring  to  the  peo> 
pie  that  the  French  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  revoked  on  the  Ist 
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«f  JXmtaiitT,  til%  Wheo  be  koeir  tlMt  FnbM  IhmI  Hfetei'  even  jw«^ 
iiliM^li#i^»Mfti;^»ttJiitil  we  diMld  •«  tauM  <i#  ligliti  ft»  fe  regff^^ 
edT*  Ihilii,  Mr*  Madlsoo  hn  ifoee  cwrtnied  H,  dbeim  iiwr  tfikM 
OMiBritaUft  hadepenetiinj  eyes  to  todife  meiMife  m  loMi  due 
flt»iif^^  hkd  KMt  ialDBli  of  liq^  WipecC  for  hto  potttlcil  tMMiifjr,  imd 
efnrjr  confidence  to  U»  public  —cittww  Hi»  iweniy  with  >t%ect 
id  tM  pretended  dii^i^fy'  of  Henry  cooiniled  1117  mia^kio^  '''  < 

IittrteMl  of  hobonnbly  mequttttog  tlie  cittoeni  of  Boston,  at  ke  iiuglit 
.tohaar'edoDe^  of  uyjMuraoipatidn  to  Henry*«  «lewf  or  derign,  be 
boldlf  BMerti,  tbM  ^'  utiayttHueit^aojfed  m  mirigms  iUSh  diMftet- 
edtifittDS  to  the  United  Stated,  hsvtog  for  their  oQect  i  mbvcilibB  tf 
our  jgovernin^t,  and  a  dinnendieihiveot  of  the  Unitta.** 

Now  kew^kkem  at  the  time  he  j^^uaed  that  ientenee;  (and  he  baa 
since  r^peatfed  Ae  same  sentence  to  theinanifesio,)  Ihftt  Heiury  eaprrisa- 
ly  declued  that  be  never  ^pehed  tile  subject  of  his  miMioii  to  tmf  mi- 
iem  rf  Hhe  Unked  StiOes.  '   ', 

A  mim  capable  of  so  inridioua  and  unfounded  an  aspendoB  on  the 
cithEens  of  Ju*  otto  coimtry,  on  men  who  vffl  at4  yield  tohim  ittpaitri<^ 
otisto  «r  spirit,  might  well  be  expected  to  6e  Imser^Undtkoult  Hk 
cemw  he  might  tiae  towards  a  foreign  natinit  espectoUy  fiikn  tiraae 
tennis  of  leproaitli  tut  to  with  tl|e  passions  of  the  igborant  part  of  his 
supporters,  whom  it  has  been  the  bitriioess  of  thehr  %ders  to  l^ame 
and  to  deceii^e.  ^   c  ;  *  r;  ■ 

The  partiality  displayed  in  thl»  manifesto;  the^tiliict^anf  bloody 
repi^BS^MItiOn  which  is  thereto  made  oT  th6>4iijiduct  of  &t^  Britain^ 
pr^eisel^  adapted  to  gratify  tlie  malice  of  her  de^iidty  ediemr  and  the 
«neitty'«  aH  nee  states,  aood  the  Itoie^  mild,  and  ap(A%etie^  style  with 
TCSipect  to  the  wnmgs  <rf  FrdUiBe,  brings  to  vnf  recollection  many 
efvents  to  the  faistory  of  Mr.  Madison^s  public  conduct,  whidi  oomlflne 
to  produce  a  strong  apprehension  to  itty  mi^  diat  he  habltoaUy  in- 
clines to  the  views  and  intereito  nf  France  more  than  heconuM  the 
maghArke  of  a  firee  and  independent  state.  I  shall  hereafter  show, 
that  Ids  but  act  of  phu^ng  us  into  the  present  war,  is  altogether 
for  the  benefit  of  Frtuue  to  /ocl,  though  it  may  not  be  in  tnlm- 
ticn^  tiiat  toe  can  to  no  pwiible  event  be  gainers  by  it,  but  that 
it  is  a  sacrifice  of  our,,.c^Mnerce,  oiir  agriculture,  our  money  and 
our  lives,  for  no  c^hlir  good  than  to  make  a  divernon  of  the  British 
forces  fawmrahle  to  Vnmeey  (aibd  perhaps  some  men  look /artA«r, 
to  the  subjugation  of  their  own  country,)  and  to  that  light  it  ought  to 
be  considered  oOe  of  the  most  alarming  attempts  ever  yet  madf  agatost 
^atever  little  there  is  left  of  Hberty,  virtue  and  reli|^on  to  thi  world. 

If  I  succeed  to  showing  this,  if  I  satisfy  every  reasonaUs  man  Uiat 
this  war  of  Mr.  Madteon  is,  in  efibct,  a  Frendi  war,  and  net  an  iliii«« 
riean  one,  that  it  is  undertaken  for  French  interests,  and  to  conformity 
with  repeated  Preneh  orders,  and  at  the  sacrifice  oi  our  ornn  best  in- 
terests; and  probably  of  our  Ifoertiem  we  diall  have  no  very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  condemning  it  I  shall  state  nothii^c  but  what  I  have  learn- 
ed from  unqueitloniSle  authority,  nothing  which  I  ciannot  support  by 
todisputable  proof. 

'  |ffr.  Madtoon,  early  to  life,  became  a  monbet  of  the  revototionary  con- 
gress. tktX  body  was  then  divided  toto  two  parties ;  the  Fn^nek  party, 
ol  which  Mr.  llf  lulison  was  a  leading  man,  who  ^ere  in  favour  of  bending 
all  the  eflbrts  and  energies  of  the  country  to  promote  the  views  of  the 
French  cabinet,  views  which  the  French  government,  to  1 703,  declared 
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dugmm^  fid  ffiBfpeiilgr  t  «|.tfi»  kia4  «f  UiH  A«mMll  Wltgr  iravp 

whof i«p«p4  «id.  c«i0«4  the  kutitflaow  19  our  ipiniiteip  tlwyikfM^ 
te  makejuif  yeiM  iri%iiH  llw  isiNiieiit  nkI  cj^mwn^  9f  f  nMsf. 
9ft  ifw  alfp  iw  «f  tliQw  who  oppHed  llw  H*^  «f  p««fie  muM  \fy 
Hr. ^anA M?*  A4a«MN «iid wte>t in  cos^Uniieft vttli ^  viikM M 
f nDeei  «tt«Hppted^  c«niui^  Uiwa  those  filoifterf,  for  liaviiig  ifoviil  Jn 
Viei^^m^m^  adr«iit«fMwt  tod  lioeoiirililie  trettV^iritlwut  tlwcPii- 
cunesMse  or  oontent  of  the  Fretn^  caMiwI*  8tt6n  ynm  IMf>  Madi^ 
ww'ifttiljFpvedUQeaoilix  aicb^ira*  the  jir«iil«e  vhiisli  he  prownted 
ofhit.^itilieiidiicy.  Actf  th^wteWiihmept^f  the  p»ewat  comttm* 
tki^  9fo,  HadiBaD  agfiQ  ovnelittD  the  coHdidli  of ovr  ittkoi  We  there 
again  find  him  true  to  his  fM  opinions,  and  resoltttely  benttopnniiotff 
^  VieiMieB  which  fbrowted  die  viem  and  interest*  of  FvaneA.  lo 
17«4«  hp  was  «ae  of  those  who  streunousl^  opposed  00A.  WwhioKr 
tPH'a  pecifie  missleB  U>  Oreat  Britaisf  he  ^as  ia  tK^mxti^UUmmt 
ef  dMct  lipstility  wHh  that  kingdom^  in  favour  of  the  sequeslnrtlm  of 
Siltiah  pi«pei^,^  oppoead  to  everf^ measure  ^^Htdtcouid  heal  the 
^|waoh4(etwe«b^^  two  countries. 

bi  the  same  y^ar  he  brought  forward  his  fomaiis  resohtnooi  agijiial 
Gieiit  BrUfiip,  die  irhole  i!«ope  «mI  object  of  whiftb  i!«re  to  ■»!»  a 
waifoisa  m  BriUsk  comneiMs  ami  t«  please  the  JW^poHtMoiMiF  "doiv 
nffinmo^  a^nMieiii  ^leiroharacter  torefsisel^r  U]Ee,Bo|«ipwt»> 
<;oii^nestal  towtoea,  and  U^  ihe  coireipaiiiHiM,  «oiipeva»ng  veamiw 
of  evbaiiP  wd  «Mtifoteicoursei  so  ine^MuaBy^  jret  so  luiDnaly  atp  1 
tepDpM  l^r  Mr<  lefierson  aiid  hhnself  iB^^  prioda  of  our  Idiloxy. 
It  was  M^  Madiwm  who  wrote  the  pam^det  agaimt  the  tttHipr  of 
«<War  in  Dicpiise,''  hi  whieh  he  arn^ed  with  great  aevoii^  the 
Sk^sh  do^rhie  as  to  the  colonial  trade.  Tet  we  tive  seen  thia  wm 
mautwithia  three  years  after,  wi^ogive  fmr  ^  FrfBch  deefees  ip 
merely  mmicifvk  regulvti^na,  of  wUch,  the  jolted  $tates»  he  siyib 
have  no  right  to  copq^o^  allhoi^h  these  decrees  cut  up  by  the  n«^ 
that  very  «o2Miuif  trmie,  for  which,  iMrile  Great  Bfitahi  was  concern* 
edt  he  had  he^  so  strenuous  md  warm  an-adiroci^.  ThisgrottboaiKB, 
so  acrimonious  against  Oreat  Britain  for  modifyfaig  the  auuioer  to 
which  we  should  cany  the  produce  of  Ff«a^  CfdoQies  to  the  parent 
«ountry»  who  represented  it  as  of  vkal  importance  to  the  Uidted 
Static;  at  a  whsequoat  period^  when  France  not  <4dy  sawikto4«t 
ei*  all  U|is  carrying  ^e  to  her  own  ceiuitry,  hut  iiam«irehhafiarwiea 
into  HoUasKJ^  Itdv,  Hambui^  Bleomark,  Piusida,  Spain  and  Fortii^ 
tot  the  pufpeee  of  destroying  our  l^^itmaie  tirade  with  these^^^HimJy 
vaAnmtnA  states,  not  only  wai  pleawd  to  acquiesce  in  tlds  wpiiltee, 
tnrt  has  pid^licly  defended  the  oobduet  of  Fi«ace,  as  a  legitimtat  e]ieff< 
dse  of  uoquestiinaat^  sovereignty. 

What  I  shall  a  neutral  state  not  only  ffdmi^ereHt  to- the  sitcoiift> 
sive  oppressions  and  conquests  oS  all  odier  states  sitMted  like  heiMK 
hui  shall  «he  admit  that;jthe  lawless  victM  his  a  right  to  hJtetdiot  in* 
own  trade  %rith  those  <»pmssed  fend  neutral  statM?  SiaH  4I16  go  fov^ 
thei^  andcondeiilw  as  Mr.  Hadisott  hte  dons^  Oreat  Brltahi  for  pmhi- 
IttiHgra  t«Mle  with  her  -qtm  utmif,  ndiystA  apologiBse  for  Ftancet  who 
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■|ilt%iih«ir0iiM,iflaft  ftee,  «Mut  aid  Mliiil^«ta^oMauce  «M^ 
tlNpt^;  ..,'■  ■■'»'■-  ''■' ■    •  • 

Tet  MMh  i»iihfbwi^lm»tiMc,^^^ 
tvo^teUl^raeiiii  liAoft  Ik  bid  Ite  iNldM^ 
llhnielC  w  the.iide  of  France,  btkr%  he jbiwl  to  ta^^^lMa'Yaoaft  (aa 
by  Ua  aMasuraabe  haa  dati^  tfial  their  fociimea  mnt  be  Imraaler  i*> 
aapaiaUjr  attacbed  to  tbma  of  Bpoapaite^  aoid  that  i»e  aawibe  tiad 
to  the  cbaiiot  idieefaiolthis  conquevor,  hi  hia  tertenphal  oiKjbrtobia 
cauitaL  .■.•■■■■  ^  •-«/j3 

I  ibaU  ovit  Mr.  Bfadlaon>  deelaratioD  to  Mr^  Buidolph^  ffaat 
**  France  wanta  money  and  miiat  have  it,"  and  a  tboaaand  other  incl' 
deola  of  the  aanic  character,  teadfaq;  to  ahoir,  that  hiatMitfaas>  and  bia 
fetkf  are  itoonmch^cameeted  irilh  thoie  of  bla'near  itiVft  Booapaite. 
.  I  binw  aiiid  eoongb  tat  thoae  who  arc  open  to  eoorictlOD^  and  tbaafl 
tdw  aije  not,  will  oevertheleM  be  shaken  when  th^  eome  toi  the 
■Mnuurea  which  he  baa  lately  adopted  to  prodace  a  wn  widi  Oieat 
IMtafai. 

I  BOW  pioceed  totbe  copgideration of  hfa manifrato <rf war/ 

Tbrfrrat  point  in  Mr.  Madiaon'a  nianilMt«v  and  whtch^fMnm  the 
noit  pmoiiient  pari  of  it,  relates  to  the  Britirii  doetaine  add  praielioa 
of  taung  th^  own  leanien  out  of  our  merchant  sbipa.  He  haa  xofe 
iaetediiMer  this  bead,  all  the  yindent  remarks  wbieh  the  ebaoiue 
writera  of  Ida  praty  hanre.uied  lor  many  yearn  past  fidage  I  copti' 
der  Ua  aiiBrtio(»:«n  this  pointy  it  may  bevnaefnl  to  trarte:  the  history 
^thia  pfelem^  lad  practice  m  the  part  «i Great  Biitol&  All tim 
•m^OM  of  Surope  maintain,  without  any  exnqptiaii,  ;lhiB-  doetrlae^ 
r  **  that  their  sutgects  haive  no  laf^  to  ei^riate  IbeMadtvea,  nd  that 
the  nathxa  has  a  rightito  the  services  of  all  its  eitiaens,  espedrily  in 
dme  of  war." 

This  doctrine  is  not  oidy  maintained  and  enforced  by  att.  sorereiga 
statea»  but  it  is  «^pUeilly  laid  down  by  wrjters  oa  general  lawv> as moM 
vnquMdliiable. 

Groliusi  Vatttd,  Puflendorf^  and  all  other  public  wrbers,  concur  in 
maintainiog  this  r^t  France  has  a  specisd  code  on  the  sulirject,  and 
every  citiaea  is  eimriled  from  the  time  he  is  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  is  lecaUed  by  necial  proclamation,  as  soon  as  a  war  bredu  out^ 
from  the  service  of  mreign  countries. 

Denmark,  on  entering  into  the  present  war,  issued  a  idmflar  pro» 
clamatikmr  There  is  no  civtUaed '  country  on  the  globe  wMcb  doea 
not  dsam  the  ri|^  to  the  service  of  aU  ks  ciUaens  in  tbne  of  wiii> 

When  the  wax  bndie  out  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  hi 
1 7d3,  a  new  cMe  arose;  a  case  tmesampled  in  the  hiBtory> <tf  natiorfs. 
Aamrica,  oace  aj>art  of  the  British  empire,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guape,  having  the  same  hriihs,  occupied  in  Ule  same  pursuits,  remain- 
ed at  peaee.  The  profits  of  neutrality  enabled  us  to  pay  greater  wa- 
ges to  our  seamen  than  Britain  could  possibly  afford.  The  British 
seamen,  vdio  had  never  before  been  tempted  to  desert  the  standard  of 
tbeb  eeuotry,  because  the  language,  habits,  and  usages  of  the  conti> 
nental  aatliBa  were  so  diveiae  and  disagreeable  to  them,  flocked  by 
thflUsaDda  teto  the  American  mercantile  service,  mid  produced  a  se< 
rious  and  dntresaing  injury  to  Great  Britain.^  It  is  the  opinion  of 
well  iaktmA  aarohaolB,  thU  thirty  or  larty  thouaand  British  seamen 
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«iiM#i^_««|i^fmui|iii  AiMiriCMf^iU^  OMttBflt^  Ibaiidllitievtt, 
Winl;!^^  mA,  Mmmiafm  itt»  (Oijp^ait  cT  n^MaiiJiit  ber  oim  m»> 
men,  jEaund  in  fiir  inen»«irt  sm^  dlidainiiii|t^  litf#(»v«r,  mokotatt* 

vjTItii^l^fK^eB  ibfe  «(iimiieiiedi  under  tlK  adilBiii^^ 
11^^  •ad»Jiii«Qlitiiiue<i  H  froyti  that  dn-  to  tiie  pTeaeiit.  9be  Iwi,' 
bowet cf ^  «hra|'0  ducMmed  ihe  pin^tendoa  o^  taJdi^  ^*  Amtkan* 
mmiem  and  if  the  eaie  ha^  wnetiinefl  and  unfnquient^  ocouired,  idie 
haiahNgrft«x|a«fl8e4  a  veipret^apd  haspsfltofednm  ao  tlleeivwdue 
andpmperpi^f  of  their  dtizeod^   :     »  v         -'^  ^     , 

^Th«  eril^  howevBii  has  been  of  ^it  United  exienii,  iiid  the  booa 
ftde  Anericao  eitisEeoa  haye  been  the  teast  dispoaed  to  (Onq^laiik  The 
iiMrtb«ra  ftatioa,  who  enmloy  for  the  most  {Mart  native  aetoBeavbave 
■liefed  fs^  iktle^  abd  I  have  tcnowii  several  merchajats  in  exteittiV(B(: 
buineiB  who  Miverbad  a  aeunan  impremed  ffotn  their  abipa  duilDg  a 

There  ia  ode  fact  of  great  tiiporfailcQ  to  be  conaidered  before  ire 
eitter  iMo  Mr.  Madiaon^s  repreaentatioos  on  this  subject,  and  tlut  is» 
that  neither  GoneratWaddii^tonfior  HI  r.  Adama  tlHwght  this  taisUki 
of  suflMbttt  Important  to  maiie  it  the  flibject  flf  a  special  cmninui^  • 
oatiott  to  GoDgresB,  litech  teB8di(ltli07ihb&  it  reasbmdMe  cause  of  war. 
II  iaiRwettJuiowv&ct^Iao^  thai  Great  Biitain  baas  been  iprowing  nioi« 
aqdiqMre  cautions  in  the  exercise  of  her  right  of  rti^almii^  lier  aoa- 
oni^  uid  fewct  ^instances  of  hnpieaspieiit  tei^  OcctoM  with  Mr. 
Madiaan'a  administration  than  wfore.  Just  bcfore^e  war  measure 
#aa  lesottei^^'H  Mt.  Foster,  the  British  ambassador,  requested  imit 
gintemaeofeilo  fiucnirii  him  ii  list  of  impreased  sea^nen  ealiin|  them- 
aetvea  AinctM»|My  Ihat  be  fldglit  proeiire  their  imnttdiate  leteaae. 

Kowle^tt  paiiai  imd  coia^der  this  f^^stidn  in  tile  abstftict.  A  bd- 
ligerent  and  imitral  nation  qieak  the  sane  langua|;e,  and  have  tlie  8am» 
gmeral  eharaeter.'  The  belligerent  wants  lier  citizens  for  the  defedce 
of  her  exiateiice.  The  neutral  wants  them  for  profit:  The  n«^tral 
offers  30  dollars  per  month,  and  the  beUigierent  can  afford^  but  15: 
TfaBebell^er^  loses  'lOfOOO  seamen,  whioh  the  neutral  harboua and 
emplojrs. '-■  ■"■*^ '«'•''■  ■'?*''■""'  '    '        '       j^     ' 

The  belligerent  assumes  the  right  to  reclaim  her  own  siAjecta,  and 
80  for  as  respects  tiiem  she  is  rigl^;  she  is  supported  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  instances  of  mistakes  or  miscon- 
duct win  occur ;  ought  the  neutral  to  complain  unless  die  tdua  effbctual 
measures  to  prevent  tiie  entiy  of  the  seamen  of  the  belligerent  into  her 
service?  Mudi  less  ought  ^e  to  complain,  if  she  entices  by  h%h  re- 
wards, and  countenances  by  fraudulent  pretensions,  such  seamen  of  the 
belligerent  in  deserting  the  standard  of  their  country. 

Tet  such  is  the  fact,  well  kno#ix  to  every  man  on  the  sea  coast: 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  employ  three 
foreign  seamen  to  one  American!  Yet  these  are  tlK  men  fitom  whom 
our  complaints  proceed ! 

Nor  is  this  all;  our  government  give  occasicm  to  the  very  com- 
plaint of  which  they  mi&e  so  much  parade.  It  is  a  foct,  aduwwled^- 
ed  by  our  marine  officers,  that  a  lar^  portion  of  the  seamen  in  some  of 
our  national  ships  are  native  Britidi  seamen,  and  it  is  even  asserted 
that  many  of  the  warrant  officers  are  of  that  description. 

Can  a  government^  which  at  least  does  not  .check  such  abases,  such 
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doubtM  |N>mr  of  nclaind^ 

■    MiKliMok«9iiii<lim9tMifyM^»»or4i(Bd 

t|e4aiu4t7of«iiu|Qkpfaiaitofig|i^^^ 

Itmiw  that  Bifiiitrfi^pcto  ne  ftiit  Mducea  :.o«i  Oieir  aHf^iMoe,  aui 

HiM  ceiiiipelMi  ¥>  turn,  tbek  aanms  agaimt  ibAtwmntlp[  mAMkm 

f^  ^ik  te  fiMA^  Vtii:  DiMBlmqi  of  Brituk  Muiiw wiB  to  nnr 
oidnM  o«t  W  ^  ^inrerideni  to  slni|}iter  tbo  tul^jecte  tOMat^wtfmnfh 
rei|ii«  wd  tf  ^ifrtuxed  will  be  mk  to  be  blpi^  •»  tndtoM4»  iMr 
fe|BK'ana.ooiMUtiy.*'  -  -  -"    •-' 

%.  tfa^inotiB  hii  manUesto  b  fiivonr  of  war,  m,  tbatOifrBriliiih 
girnaiiaieiit  lunre  aiiiimed  a  jmasdlotioQ  tk  the  hi|^  aeaa  iMead  nf « 
leadrt  tptiipe  reqMM^k^ivOT^^  wbkh  be  would  bavewb^ttaft! 
would  have  been  eiectual.  J^  have  not  the  Britiidi  goveiQBMatnH 
peatodly  C4Hq»lai«ed  tooun  of  the  abiueB  wbichbave  ejdk^  aa  totbe 
eotkeioent  and  eKdistmedt  ui  thehr  seanien,  and  has  the  reapmuAtt  mww 
nH^  die  Xii^hd  Staink  ever  afibided  them  an  adetpuif  leaaedy? 
"Stvm  our  laws  faiteidicted  the  emfktyvaieat  of  Britlab  wwooen,  or  have 

nr  thrown  an7<^l>ltacles^^i^  <^  that  jgrrtem  ofieductioaraf 

(tkiliMalon  wl^ch  has  been  lo  kgurioua  to  their  marine  ?  W«  know 

itb^hw^enot. 

The  preikbat,  liviqf  in  a  slave  state,  proceeds  tp  compaM  tftfa 
to  ftat  of  pyoperQr  seized  on  the  high  seas,  and  tointimatolhaitfiei 
men  ought  to  be  carried  in  for  at^niieatim  lilie  ptiur  prtptNjf,  instead 
of  b^ng  sttblected  to  the  dedrion  of  ndlila^^  officerti  but  we  would 
ask,  would  (his  al^viate  die  burden?  Would  it  be  more  profitable  to 
our  merchants  and  coirvenient  to  seamen  to  lie  carried  into  a  British 

Ert  hi  order  to  exhibit  the  proofe  of  thek  citizenship,  because  peF» 
pB  there  might  be  one  or  two  British  sennen  oo  board,  rather  than 
to  have  such  sesmen  taken  out  at  seaon  account  of  their  uoquestion- 
^le  character,  or  because  they  were  destitute  of  protections  ? 
Much  is  said  br  Mr.  Madison,  of  the  severities  of  the  British  disci- 

Sline,  and  of  the  hardAips  of  our  seamen  being  compelled  to  serve  in 
istant  cUmes,  and  to  be  the  melancholy  instruments  of  takin|;  away  the 
lives  of  their  feUoW  citoens.  This  is  very  pretty  rhetorick;  but  sdll 
It  is  wdl  known,  that  great  numbers  of  our  citizens  voluntarily  enter 
into  the  Britiidi  marine  service,  and  not  unfrequently  augmeoA  die 
mass  of  those  who  complain  of  having  been  forced  into  Brteish  employ* 
But»  sigrs  Mr.  Madison,  against  this  "  cryiog  enormity,  the  United 
States  have  exhausted  in  ytdn  remonstrances  and  expostulations,  and 
they  have  oflfered  to  enter  into  arrangements,  which  could  not  be  re- 
jected if  the  recovery  of  Brituh  subjects  were  the  aUe  and  real  ob- 
ject :  But  the  communication  passed  without  effect." 

This  sentence,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  was  intended  to  convey  to  the 
people  the  idea  that  Britain,  besides  the  reclaiming  of  her  own  seamen^ 
had  an  ulterior  and  further  object,  which  can  be  no  other  than  strength- 
ening her  marine  by  the  impressment  of  our  seamen.  Kow  there  nevcr 
Was  a  more  unfounded  suggestipn,  and  Mr.  Madison  had  in  his  posses- 
siea  the  documents  to  satisfy  hmi  of  it. 

*  In  Mew- York,  an  Engliihinaii  on  board  oar  frigate  Euex,  wa«  tarred  and  Tea- 
tkered  tteeauie  he  would  not  violate  |iis  onth  of  allegiance 
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|||li^,f9r.|»lS9P#«i(  way  A,S^8«  out  U  7i^«M|«  «|d.«^i9lMi..iU 

m^wnkms^nmfkmit^Kmmdvi^  tlm  at 

l«tiiiii%  AiMtiiorft  than  MOO  nam^  IneliidN  Mtf^  mIi!^ 
irilll^fmdii^  iumeleao  pMlectMai,  i»)B9tt  «i  lay  Ml  MaieK  in 

JX\iii  jKhfikmnifV^  ofBritWi  aeaiiMnJtiibeitaiciBa,  <ir  imM#4*^ 
ii^lft  la  lM«wg»  M  in  tbeb  amekm  aUp^  oiftiihoaa  fliey  Itote  a 
peiiMt  «a«t9Ql^  24<V(HH).  iM,  a  miibm»mMki  thai  thr  iha  sake  aT. 
Aining  1,^00  le^mep,  thej  would  hazaid  the  peaoQ  of  their  ea«nti}r? 
It  iioi^aimhelhatjtlia  rQapo^hji^r  inipti«im  tUatigk  i%&at 
tiny  VONiA  wkh  Ift  dMk  tho  dhpeaai^  of  tfaek  mm  aeliiMiHa  tM«r 
fato  oiii  terfke,  «tf  whom,  U  kadmhtedoaaU  hmk»vipehi»«.ai  hw^ 
^KmmUktO/m-     •  ..  ■•-   •  ;-;;  ^/-  ■ 

B0Li  s«7i  Bit.  Madiioo*  ottryfopofltion  to  anaage  thkaHJr  <m  t^c 
aondbfelMBspaaied  without  notice*  ». 

TlMa  Jta  nqat  pofiNuvM  fliseitian:  It  is  a|nst  tiM  hbii4irii«  tha 
cmbuNy  of  Mr.  iUq|^  a&d  of  Mr.  Moniiwv  th6  BxiHih  fviwtetttt' 
iMOifcrtadm  di«popltio^  taanangB  thip  dii^ule  ia  a  nanner  latii^eiory 
fp:hith.'«ottBtifafc,.;.va- .-^  ..,.;'v,,    ..,,.,,.  , 

And  Mr.  Monroe  explicitly  statcM,  that  lioidi  HdOand  ii«l  Aadkr 
liodi^ll  |rir0poM<lto  hin  the  Wis  ofali  anmmmant  irfaieb  the|r'Vere 
KBadgj^  to  ilBke  on  that  iui^|eot^  and  vUcfa  be  bdieTed  waidd  be  ntie. 
flcto|7totbetwo.cq|iotzieB..  ^ 

;  On  this  pontf  then,  Mr.  Madison's  wyteSBntathais  aie  iatHmm^Jivk- 
fidr  and  WOEeasMiibte. 

Sjuchisllie  ttrue  and  well  knowik  picture  of  the  qnestian  <Mrinffe8»> 
aMMt,  whicb  Mr.  Madis(«  presents  in  the,  kfngtam4t  as  if  it  ^as  ei 
prbnarj  imptotance»  and  the'pi^cipil  «aa8e  of  the  late  ikcUur^iimvi 

xet  this  evil,  such  as  il  is,.ii^.<^sevealteea  Tears*  dtirai&m  and  was 
raueh  niore  extensive  in  its  actual  openrtkn  wben  tbe  Shcstrioiv  Wadi- 
ingtoni  signed  and*  ratified  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  than  it  is  aoiw. 

We  dio  not,  however,  totaa  to  leave  the  (pae8iiO»here4  IS  t|ie  war  is 
undertaken  on  this  ground,  it  must  be  for  the  relief  of  the  Jhmium 
se0men.  Three  fourths  of  them  are  .ciuaens  of  New-£a|[^iiM|M)  and 
New-Ywk.  Tet  we  find  that  the  people  of  these  stMes  ai$  ^  moat 
averse  to.  the  War,  the  lerat  damorotts  on  die  subject  of  ttese  itoj^wss- 
ments.  This  ondit  at  least  to  cretfke  oar  iw^rise,  and  tlm  aitoahdi- 
ment  will  behe^teaed  when  we  know  that  all  thissem^ilf  proiceedi 
from  men  who  perhaps  never  saw  a  seantan,  .whose  states  liiffiysh  iiMie, 
who  have  done  every  thii^  in  their  pow^r,  by  embargo  and  non4nter- 
course,  to  impoveridi  those  very  seamen?  for  whom  th^  profess  so  ten- 
der  a  coneem. 

Lastly,  this  prominent  erase  of  war  atirftes  us  wilii  the  greater  as- 
tonishment, inasmuch  as  we  know  Uiat  its  first,  its  certahi.  Its  inevitable 
effects,  will  be  to  drive  out  of  the  countiy  three  quwrters  (oi  all  Oiur  na- 
tive seamen,  to  compel  them  to  enter  into  the  seiiiee  of  our  enepy^, 
aifl  to  fight  iu  those  very  ships,  and  against  those  very  brethreak  and 
to  incur  those  same  calamities,  which  ^r.  Madison,  with  apparent  dis 
tress,  pieternds  todeplore. 
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:  nil  MNd  ipttlumdlmiy  wpteUiSiB  to  flat  m  dUteteieAid  a' 
otiiMio  W  connwicitl  and  nautical  mea  m  IJW  i^  I  will  not  laj  in 
lint  limrUt  of  our  nikunt^  and  at  the  aame  time  ao  vnirenal  a  detcatft* 
1lo^  10  «a«dial  an  «aoiratioa  of  theae  kind,  affoctionate  and  tp^ptf 
tfaalleji)eaaiuf»,ia0»t)reaito4f  thoaevho  alone  are  pxeleaded  totlto 
Hm  olyeot*  of  tya  kindaew. 

For  my  own  part,  I  consider  ^t  a  mockery  of^K  wiferfaiga  of  the 
merchaula  and  tpe  sailors,  for  the  luwira  and  avowed  enemies  vi  com- 
verce  and  (rf  sea&tpiog  men,  to  wage  an  uoneceisary  and  deitructiine 
war,  a  war  rukmur  to  commerce  and  to  navigation,  under  the  pveteneto 
.  of  suppDftlQg  Uie  commercial  rights,  and  of  vindicating  the  wrongs  of 
the  owfcbaatp  aod  sailors.  The  merchants  and  sailors,  however,  aie 
not  deceived  by  such  pretensions.  They  luiow  tlic;  deep  hds^tf  of 
the  men  w|io  propose  such  steps  to  all  commercial  proraeiity.  Mid  they 
consider  these  meaaores  as  remltiiu|  rather  from  an  Utjudged  contem^ 
of  their  opioioDa,  and  a  disregard  of  their  sufferings,  than  from  any 
i^acete  diapositioa  to  afford  them  redrcps,  a  redress  wMch  tkry  know, 
and  the  atunioistratipn  well  understand,  can  never  be  obtained,  bat  wUl 
he  pievented  hy  th(6  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  a  mea- 
«ure  iMsl  to  the  eastern  and  navigating  states^ 

I  shatt  jpaa»ov<«  at  preMM  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Madisea  of  the 
practice  of  Britidi  ships  oi  hovering  on  our  coast,  and  the  exaggerated 
l^tute  which  he  gives  of  the  evik  which  have  resulted  from  ihat  prac* 
tice;  I  shaU,  however*  remme  that  subject  when  I  come  to  the  pMntof 
the  exclusion  of  BriUsh  ships  of  war  from  our  waters,  at  the  saaietimfe 
that  we  gave  protection  to  preach  cruisers,  and  permitted  tiiem  to  ami 
in  our  ports,  and  to  make  liostile  excursions  from  our  territory,  not  only 
against  the  British  trade,  but  against  our  own  defencelesB  commerce. 

I  rather  prefer  to  discuss  the  principal  point  of  dispute  bi^ween  ^.ho 
two  nations,  ttie  obnoxiouB  and  ttiucfi  decried  orders  in  council.  The 
same  course  will  be  pursued  on  thh  point  as  was  taken  with  lespiect  to 
impressments.  I  shall  firrt  trace  the  history  and  ground  of  those  or* 
ders  before  I  consider  the  dii^rted  picture  which  Mr.  Madison  and  the 
committee  of  congress  give  of  them.  '    . 

First,  then,  let  me  remark,  that  in  December,  1807,  when  the  orders 
in  counc&  were  first  kpown  in  this  country,  they^Rrere  received  br  iMrth 
parties  without  surprise  or  emotiw.  The  natural  sense  of^tice 
which  all  men  felt,  before  their  passions  were  iiilisted  against  A«n» 
made  every  man  acknowledge,  and  in  some  degree  acquiesce  io^  the  jus* 
tice  and  propriety  of  that  retaliatibn  which  Great  Brltam,  at  a  late 
day,  Mid  with  visible  reluctance,  adopted. 

Even  the  administration  themselves  in  their  eurly  discussions  widi 
Great  Britain  on  the  subject  had  not  got  their  cue,  had  not  learned  that 
it  was  to  become  so  prolific  a  topic  of  complaint.  Thecmerehants  soon 
accommodated  themselves  to  this  new  state  of  things,  and  justly  attri* 
buted  to  the  anti-commercial  and  tyramdcal  principles  of  Bnnaparte 
the'  partial  uid  comparatively  luumportant  restrictions  on  their  trade,- 
and.it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  and  indeed  proved  from  officiid  docu- 
ments, that  if  our  administration  had  not  entered  into  Bonaparte's  coo- 
tinentri  vfiAem,  if  they  had  not  cooperated  with  him  by  piermaiient 
embargoes,  non»intercourse,  and  non-importation,  our  trade  would 
acarceTy,  have  felt  any  considerable  check  to  its  wonted  prosperity. 

It  may  eqiectally  be  remarked,  that  ihefeder^  party  generattyt  in 
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Gic|l  IkrUiln  in  wtatiin  to  her  tttaUatoiy  ovdtMt  Mi  01A7  iB  ^ 
taytag  ft  Imic  theoi  far  twelve  BOotlw  efter  itttlmA  tjmn  Umui  «»' 
Um  «t'  Wiiilaetieoeoto4o,iD  can  iMr^neMf  ilMidd  ki  e»> 

foieing  then;  a^d  we  in  eitbiiiittiDp;  to  theaiH  but  liio  io  v^fraloiif  frea 
fMag  to  them  the  euennoui,  uajiut,  and  wq^andlekd  extent  wMcjl 
FMiicehMlgijpmtpber  decfeetk  '  ■>  :i 

The  olaoMiirs  of  the  par^tena  of  France,  the  diead  of  popular  reieai>> 
nept,  haa  to  be  luie  made  tone  few  federaliata  rinte  waiver,  sqid  we  liavo 
aeen  with  no  small  twrpriie,  tihai  a*  in  the  caae  of  the  BriUah  treaty-,  fo 
jmjustif  condemned,  eome  of  ouf  political  friend*  have  been  tveaiitting' 
i^aoutcei  of  fiitaie  regret,  and  hure  bemi  itiengthrahi^witlNatlnt^H 
tion,  the  han^i  of  their  oppoqents. 

it  la  my  d^simi  to  coiMder  ikk  sub^  from  its  fitundalie^  and  if 
men  are  msposedto  oenauK,  let  them  at  least  read,  and  see  if  they  can 
anfwer  intmir  closcta  the  arguments.-  Let  tttent  devest  thems^ves  of 
theb  national  pn^^oes,  9m  view  thb  questioB  a«  B6qM  ftiture  Oro- 
tiiiB,  Vuflbndon  or  BTnkerrtioek  would  ananioe  k-" 

I  lake  It  .to  be  a.conceded  prineipie  that  bell^erent  rlf^ts'are  hi 
their  nature  paramount  to  those  <rf  nratrals,  preciMly  because  the  one 
jbconteikHng  tot  Ills  eaietence,- the  oihor  merely  for  Itb  cooveidence, 
faia  accommodation  or  bis  pro^    A  man  who  is  drown^Bg  wouki  b» 
Rilljr  Jutified  iiv.  seining  hold  of  the  gannent  nf  aaotiicar,  although  al 
the  T&ki  df  soiling  its  beauty  or  distoiMng  its  arrangement 
*  On  what  other  principle  is  it  tLat  a  beUigerant  has  a  ri|^  to  seiw 
fliepvapeffty  of  a  neutral  going  to  a  blockaded  port?  or  to  confiscate 
aitieles  the  actuid  property  of  a  neutral,  beiu  contraband  Qf  wai» 
gofaf^  to  tibe  R^f  ot  an  enemy?  The  ri|fai  of  die  nmtral  la  here  un- 
doidMed;  It  was  a  peifect  r%ht  ^  tfane  of  peace,  yet  by  the  univeival 
Cjnineut  of  natioos  this  ri|^t  is  suirendwed  to  the  superior  elahna  and 
pieeciaideft  of  belligerents.     Before  the  invention  of  oannon  it  couldf 
•  not  have  been  nnlainttl  to  have  canled  an  iron  tiAe,  yet  rince  that  haa 
been  converted  into  an  instmnnent  of  warfu«  it  haa  become  a  vMation- 
of  belHsierent  rights. 

v-ft  must  then  w  Conceded,  that  if  a  state  oi  ^kig»  should  fnrive  or 
liiqppen^  in  whidi  fbe  trade  of  a  neutral  with  one  belligevent  sheidd  bo 
dMiohitely  incompatible  with  die  prosecution  <tf  the  war  on  the  part  of 
the  other  beUteerent,  be  would  have  as  imu^  right  to  interact  it  as  to 
pvohiMt  relief  to  a  beidef^d  place,  and  if  the  case  coaddbe  conceived, 
that  die  inlerdiction  of  such  neutriA  trade  would  be  a  inare  dfectual 
means  of  reducing  an  enemy  ihan  Uie  ttdtkig  9f  ab«Htg»d  i4a«e,  the 
right  t6  proMi^  such  trade  wouldbeastiil  bi|neron»timui»atef  pro- 
liibitiog  tile  entry  into  a  blocka^bi  or  besieged  fertr^ss. 

Another  pbinC  is  eqllaliy  «lcar,  that  it  is  ^  duty  of  a  neutral  to^ 
treat  both  bcdQigerints  with  eiGpial  bvour,  and  even  tf^  wrough  weakness, 
he  Bo^w  one  to  tahe  an  advantage  of  him  to  the  kijury  of  tho  other, 
^however  hard  ^  dbctfioe,  it  is  oever^less  true,  tW  the  otih«  hao 
a  perfect  right  to  ta](«  Ae  same  liber^  tf  it  be  neoessio^  tin  Mb  secur 
li^.    ■ 

Thus,  for  example,  if  one  beU^gerent  should  be  suffered  ^  te  ITniledl 
Stales  to  wize  and  fortifif  Gastte  WMliam,  in  the  harbour  <«  Boston,  and 
ehofdd  make  it  a  rendoiivonB  from  which  to  aauioy  hb  enony,  the  «lh^ 
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IMS  1  MviM  il|^  I*  mka  Oftvcnmr*t  fclrndt  la  ofdur  4«  ewilfgt 
4hc  emto  of  MrmiMnjr. 

foapply  thii  dO(plriM  to  the  orden  ia-covoeil:  wbeu  BooapMlie 
iMHMd  Ml  deoiM  P4  Berlin,  Deo»irk«  Pnuib,  UubImiiIi  and  iMtaad, 
irate  at  leait  nonkM^t  tnd  of  ritlu  by  t|«itir»  owe  ilnd.iiidkpeiideat 
.ililet}  weluKliv%kttotndewiuitbeninBritkb  good»f  we  did  in 
&ct  carry  on  a  vast  and  prbfitabie  trade  irith  them  as  w«  UfwkAlf 
■li^ti  liiil  Bonapntle  BMUednd  furoes  iirt(»  these  couatrieff  vti*  were 
our  friends*  uid  OMapelled  them  bjr  arma  to  nftna  un  lhis»trade.  71|i0 
waa  ■  wnM^  don^  toiw  in  lis*  wim*/  fint,  becauae  it  vaaa genend  in- 
jury dene  to  wXitn^  states,  aad  6y  the  law  of  natkma  we  had  a  ri|;ht 
to  conqdahiof  it;  secondly,  because  it  deprived  us  of  a  moat  vabkB- 
Me  tnaneh  of  trade,  the  very  trade  about  wbkh  we  had  befiNt  been 

rurrelikf  with  Great  Sritam-^I  mean  the  ieaarying  trade.    We  had 
refno  a  right  to  complain  en  ein^  own  aeeount 

But,  tiiArdly,  It  waa  a  aerimu  iiguiT  to  Great  Britidn;  so  Mriow, 
that  Bonaparte  boasts,  in  bis  SetuUus  CmuuUtm  of  the  ISth  of  March 
last,  that  It  williiMlr  destroy  her. 

.    In  fint,  it  was  both  intended  and  avowed  a»  nhosiiU  measure  idmed 
.at  her  exitrtenco. 

Great  Britain  ci^ed  upon  us  to  resist  it;  ih  hnd  a  right  so  to  do, 
■as  I  have^MMwny  fcecauie  it  was  an  injury  le  us;  the  had  a  right  to 
reouire  us  so  4o  div  because  it  was  au'  injury  to  her,  through  our 
<ri((nts. 

What  said  our  cdbtoet?  Wfay3  i*  » taen  mtrnkipal^rigki  ,•  it  does 
^aot  belong  to  us  lo  resent  it.  France  may  do  what  she 'pleases  on  the 
•«oiil«MNl,  if  die  lets  us  alone  on  the  ocean. 

Is  this  true  ?  Is  this  the  law  of  nations  ?  Can  France  march  armi^ 
into  every  neutnd  and  peaceful  state  witii  whmn  we  have  commercial 
xounections?  Can  dw  say  to  Spain  mid  Portugal,  you  shall  not  take 
American  flalir,  or  cod-fish^  or  ^ugar,  or  coffee?  Can  she  say  tliia  to 
I£»Umd  and  I^mbai^,  or  rather  coidd  she  have  doqe  it  before  the 
AVi^BXATJOM  of  thMft  to  Fnuice,  when  thejr  were  as  nmch  sovereifn 
and  more  i$tdtfendent  of  her  than  \r  b  abb,  and  shnll  her  enemy  nM  be 
permitted  to  say,  you  shall  not  trade  wiUi  France? 

Is  it  an  ofence  on  the  ocean  to  use  force  to  fbrMd  a  neutnd  from 
trading  with  your  embmt,  and  can  you  lawhiUy  march  tm  army  into 
a  foreign  countryv  abd  ftnhid  a  neutral  from  tradiog  with  hisold  Iriend 
who  Ib  no*  the  enemy  dfthe  belligerent?  I  crafess  I  cannot  see  a 
stronger  ease  tiian  this,  of  the  right  of  Oreai  Britain  to  retaliate  her 
enemy's  injttstice  on  hioMelf.  Akhough  all  men  admit  the  iniustice 
and  the  tyranoScri  character  of  the  French  decrees  of  Berlhi  and 
Milan,  yet  (he  right  of  Great  Britain  to  retaliate  this  injustice  upon 
her  enemy  (if  perchance  it  should  affect  the  profits  of  neutral  mer- 
chants) has  been  denied  on  various  grounds,  and  aa  we  are'  about  to 
undertake  a  war  hi  support  of  the  Freaek  decrees,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  British  retalkUion  rfthem,  it  mar  be  usdri  to  consider  these  seve- 
ni  ofe^tioifs  to  the  «lalnf  of  Great  Britun. 

The  fiHt  ground  is,  that  France  had  net  the  power,  did  not  possess 
the  means  of  enforcing  her  decrees;  ^t  they  wiere,  therefore,  to  be 
•cooridered  a  mere  hmhunjuimuih  va  empty  threat,  and  eeidd  not^  fdr 
(hat  reason,  afford  a  reason^le  eicuse  to  Great  Britain  for  retaliatiag 
tfiemv  sinee  ike,  on  the  Other  hand,  could  most  effectually  execute 
lier  coimtervaiiing  orders. 
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Thft  lecood  ground  ia^  that  Britain  lat  the /rMexMBpletfajlierMb 
dar  <^  Mix«  l^^  *"^  therefore,  wu  deprived  df  Om  plM  ef  let^te^ 
tibiH  ud  muit  be  coorihkired  tij  tliejfir«f  agg^ 

The  thiid  ik,  that  the  United  State*  oeVer  did  fiibinit  to  the  Fttneh 
decreet,  thou|^ iliey  did  not  reaiat  Uiemt  that  th!i^  were  not  ot%ed 
to  resist  them,  if  y»ni))atibie  with  higlier  telereala,  of  which  wf 
were  the  exbhisire  judges;  . 

I  believe  (hat  I  haVe  fahdy  atated  all  the  ol)!)ections  to  the  Britteh 
orden^  and  I  riiall  proceed  to  give  the  plain  answers  of  a  Ntw-Eu- 
damf  Fanner  to  i4i  these  objectioB*,  piembfaw,  however,  that  I  disousa 
wis  questioa  not  for  the  purpose  </  defenduig  Great  Britain,  bat  of 
dissenioatii*  correct  notions  of  the  dispute  between  Eiigland  and 
FranCCi  with  the  latter  of  whom  our  government  have  diasen  to  take 

A»U>  the  first  objection  to  the  British  orders,  the  inablUly  of  France 
to  execute  her  decrees,  and,  tlierefore,  Uieir  ibnooeni  cliaracter,  I 
Would  observe,  first,  that  this  rule  would  be  the  moat  vague,  uncertaiii, 
and,  therefore,  unjust  measure  of  righk  It  would  be  to  adi^  a  princi^ 
pie  which  is  never  admitted  in  any  other  case,  citlier  of  morals  or  le- 
gistatkm.  To  pneasure  the  crii^iiMility  of  a  deed  by  the  power  of  the 
party  to  eSecUte  it,  would  be  most'  unjust,  capricious,  and  liable  to  the 
greatest  lincertaijity.  If  France^  from  the  superior  force  and  vigilance 
of  her  enemy,  has  been  enabled  to  biim,  iinlt  and  deatroy  only  Aty 
of  our  ships,  who  have  committ-d  the  deadly  sin  of  trading  with  her 
enemy,  ami  if  this  degree  of  wealuiess  renders  the  French  decrees  le- 
gitimate, or  at  least  famoic^nt,  pray  will  ai^  of  the  statesmen  who  cod- 
<temn  Great  Britain  on  this  ground  give  us  the  pritfametical  mle  by 
which  we  are  to  "know  when  such  outrageous  vi<^ations  of  national 
lai^  become  the  foir  subject  of  retaliation? 

suppose,  inatiead  of  the  existing  li^klity  aa  to  nHval  poWer,  France 
was'abletokeiep  a  Ryii^  fleet  of  l^umhig  siripa  constantly  on  the 
oceaU)  and  in  place  of  Jlfttft  she  should  Imrn,^  kmuirtd  shipa  a  year 
for  the  enormous  tranfigresidbn  of  seHiog  their  surfdus  produce  to  the 
excommunicated  English  nation,  would  this  vary  the  question  of 
right?  In  the  UUtet  ease^  it  is  obvious  that  oeUtrala  would  be  deterred 
from  supply hig  Great  Britain,  and  she  would  most  essentially  sufl^r. 
But  can  hst  rights  depend  upon  so  loose  and  vague  a  criterion  ?  Do  m^ 
riglUs  repose  upon  bo  Varyii^  and  shiftiog  a  fouodaUon? 

Great  Britain  reasoned  as  all  men  of  prudence  reason  t  **  Thia 
is  a  novel  and  most  enormous  pretension^-this  is  no  less  than  an  avow* 
ed  attem]^  to  shut  me  out  of  the  pale  of  civilized  nations.**  She  adopt- 
ed the  prUdenttnaxim,  olista  prfaicipiis,  oppose  the  first  inroad  on  my 
rights.  And  I  would  ask,  where  is  the  judicious  and  honest. states* 
man  who  will  point  out  die  pKcise  mark  at  which  she  ought  to  have 
acted  ?  Ought  she  to  have  waited  imtil  (he  evil  was  brought  home  to 
her  doors,  un^  her  deserted  ports  and  ruined  commerce  would  wan 
her  that  her  case  was  Without  remedy  ? 

Fnince,  from  the  commencement,  and  until  the  present  time,  hu  ex^ 
cuted  her  decrees  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  power,  and  she,  at  thia 
moment,  boasts  of  their  wkdom  and  efficacy,  in  humUing  and  en* 
feebUi^  her  enemy^  and  sdll  coiAdea  in  their  sufficiency  to  destroy 
him. 

But  thia  is  oidy  «N«  inswer,  though  I  think  s  aatiafoctory  oiie»  ti> 
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<lils  etjectton.  BoBafMurle  had  two  dlsttaet  nodki  of  edbrdm  h^ 
deeieett  one  of  tbem  was  limited  by  Ms  naval  power,  the  alher,han 
ito  jfbil  operation  on  the  contineat  If  he  had  eboiMd  hia  deeieea 
to  Us  «wii  teirriloiy,«  still  Oie«l  Britain  #ould  have  had  ■  right  ti 
coBpkin  and  to  retaliate.    Nations  heve  an  mAatlMi  ri|l^  to  iH- 

Stlite  the  terns  upon  which  foreigners  shall  virit  theto  cowitiyf  bprt 
,  under  cotour  of  this  right,  they  should  make  an  entire  levo^tioD 
in  the  code  of  mUmaiimuU  lair,  if,  hi  ^la6e  of  t^  pnndent  pmdna 
of  general  policy,  which  nations  sometimes  adopt,  they  shovld  wihitf 
tute  a  novel  and  monstrous  system,  injurious  to  all  free  coittneree, 
should  throw usbaek  to  the  measures  of  dark  and  uncivillBsd  ige«» 
wkk  the  av0»edpurpoM  ^  i«9trwi»g  ikm  cimmw,  notoidy  Untenenqr 
and  all  civilized  states  hatve  a  right  to  compldn,  but  gie  bound  ft| 
resbt  ^ 

Bonajpalte  did  this;  he  declared,  not  ihnply  that  lie  irmild  notanl^ 
fer  Brinsh  goods  to  enter  bis  country,  but  thptt  any  neiftrushfp»whiek 
should,  in  any  former  >roTage,  sulnequeot  to  ^is  decree,  have  been 
coDoenled  in  tradii^i  with  Great  Britain,  should  be  denadouaUned, 
and  for  that  cause  should  be  confiscated  if  ever  she  should  enter  hii 
DOftSw  Is  this  a  mere  muMcifal  rfg^ltUUm  ?  Suppose  Ore^  Britahi 
had  (Ubmitted  to  it;  in  ten  years  her  trade  would  have  been  destroyed, 
or  at  least  materiany  affected. 

This  principle,  more  dreadful  than  the  popish  doctrine  of  excom- 
munication, has  been  likened  to  the  naviganon  acts  of  Oreikt  Britain, 
nets  which  shnply  limit  the  importation  m  British  products  to  British 
bottoms;  but  jrou  may  search  the  history  of  Algiers,  Moroc^  vaA 
Tunis  in  vain,  for  anv  example  of  the  extended  tyranny  and  profll- 
ga^  of  the  decre^  of  France. 

Put,  then,  their  operation  on  the  ocean  out  of  the  question,  take 
them  as  they  now  are  a^itted  to  be  enforced,  even  by  Mr.  Madison, 
they  are  the  most  enormous.violation  of  aU  neutral  rights,  and  the 
greatest  invasion  of  the  principles  of  modern  ciyilizednatHmsifhieh  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Yet  this  operation  of  the  decrees  has  been  justified  liy  Mr.  Madl* 
son,  though  it  is  tenfold  more  injurious  to  us  than  all  their  |w«nUs<;^ 
feet  on  the  ocean. 

But  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  America,  had  a  still  further  richt  to 
complabi  of  these  decrees,  and  they  have  been  most  dreadfully  enforced 
by  the  arms  and  influence  of  France,  in  Holland».Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Prussia  and  Denmark.  The  captures  m  Denmark  alone  are 
more  than  five  times  as  great  in  amount  as  all  the  captures  under  the 
British  orders  in  council  in  the  first  four  years  of  ^ir  operation. 
Would  Denmark  have  issued  an  order  for  the  capture  of  Americui 
ships  laden  with  the  produce  of  British  Islands,  without  die  instiga- 
tion of  f^nce?  We  know  she  would  not  There  is  an  end,  then,  to 
the  arf^unent  t^at  France  c<ndd  not  enforce  her  decrees,  because  she 
has  done  it  in  a  most  extensive  and  calamitous  degree ;  and,  as  we  have 
before  remariced,  we  cannot  see  that  a  robbery  dme  upon  the  land  in 
neniral  states,  is  in  any  re^ct  less  a  robbery,  or  less  i^rocious,  than 
if  committed  iipbn  the  ocean,  which  is  a  neutral  hi^way  for  sdl  na* 
tions. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  reason  allM^ed,  why  Great  Britain 
could  hot  laiirfutly  retaliate  the  ipjustice  of  France,  aislUiat  Uy  that 
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4m  Inrlwr  Uoektde  of  Bf ajr.  1906,  beciow  (htini  MgntHr,  mi 
llMltipn  k  pnoMed  fron  Mttliy  MP  Uw  plM  of  1^^ 

Thb  kUks  MIHBMot  whkb  Mmmw  Micb  •  rheiorkal  tod  flottriilK 
,liiVli|MMlatlieiepoAofUMcomltteeoD«irfocd|gQiditlb^  Tliif 
.fxeknoe  nqr  4p  ?cnr  well  fcr  weak  mliidi»  mA  it  k  ooj^  itkd  Cbt 
Mcb.  TJiPM  «  ut  who  lipv«  oMMoirkt  •ad  mmt  knowMfB  of  &ek 
caonot  be  decdnred  kiy  k.  Itk,  peiluip«,oae  of  the  noit  oiMitivo  ■^ 
^jmoeiiti  that  waaerer  Ihrowa  la  the  koe  of  an  iotelligMit  people. 
.  la  the  Aniplaea,  we  would  obaerve,  that  the  Idea  of  tha  blockade  of 
Majr,  i  800,  b«lii|  a  Tklattoo  of  our  d^Ma,  or  aa  lofrtagenent  of  the  Uw 
of  oa^ooak  never  nude  ita  appearaoce  «ithin  aur  hemkphare,  uolU 
Juijr,  I910,  OMie  than  four  jneara  after  the  lald  obooodoua  order  had 
,heea  hi  fnUoperatloa.  .Kow  It  nuit  have  been  a  ahigular  aort  of  Invap 
idoo  of  our  rkhta,  iHilch  oeither  the  lault-flndtaf  cabinet  of  France,  nor 
Ibe  atiU  laore  kaloua  aod  irritable  council  at  Waafafai|too  had  for  four 
yean  beea  abw  to  discover.    Yet  aush  k  the/nd.    I  have  fomerljr 

«!niied  all  the  otMrreapondeace  betweea  our  govenuReot  and  that  of 
reat  BritaUi»  and  I  do  not  recoUect  that  thk  blockade  ever  foUMai  a 
|Nfft  of  our  conplainta. 

.  2dly^  I  dkUncUy  recoUeet  that  whea  Mr.  J.  (^  Adama  thought  k 
wuamwj  to  defead  the  adrainktratioo,  and.  to  attack  the  wrdera  in 
'  council,  he  did  not  dare  trust  hinueif  on  the  modem  plea  of  the  Br^ 
!tfsh  aggreaaioa  of  Maj,  1800,  but  ^e  more  prudentlv  went  backward, 
and  rested  Uk  defence  of  France  pa  the  Britiah  tu^wKeaiimu  m  the 
mar  «f  1758.  There  were  anoiv  us  aamtf  wfaothou|ktthathe  might 
•awefihave  urged  the  invasion  of  France  by  Edwwd  the  Black  Prince. 

3dl7.  But  what  ou|^  to  set  thk  question  for  ever  at  rest,  and  to 
•crimsou  the  faces  of  our  administration  and  committees,  whenever  they 
bfiag  forward  thk  argument,  k  this,  that  Mr.  Monroe,  our  minister 
then  resident  at  St  JamesV  communicated  thk  order  with  great  satt»> 
iaction  to  our  government,  aod  expressed  hk  conviction  that  it  was  a 
Avonrable  measure,  and  indicative  of  the  dLqposltiop  <tf  the  British 
cabinet  to  conciliate  thk  country. 

.  In  tmtfr  it  was  the  measure  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  waa  intended  to  g|ve  ' 
a  proof  to  America  of  his  disposition  to  reconcile,  if  poerible,  (he  com- 
mercial interests  of  America  with  the  principles  absolutely  essential  to 
ibe  Britkh  power  and  existence.  It  k  an  order  very  singulariy  ex- 
imssed,  but  it  "was  understood^  and  iittmdtdy  and  exeeutftdy  in  such  a 
usanner  ai^  to  leave  open  all  our  tfade  with  France  and  Holland,  ex- 
cept such  as  the  admitted  principles  of  the  hw  of  nations  fotbade. 

Lastly,  with  due  submissiou  to  the  honourable  conunittee  of  cou- 
gresB,  I  wQl  venture  to  assert,  from  positive  knowledge,  that  this 
Vlockade  was  as  vigorously  enforced,  and  as  fully  supported  by  actufli 
investment,  as  the  kw  of  nations  recognised  by  ourselves  requires. 
.  Thk,  if  it  Ik  true,^  (and  every  captain  who  entered  the  channel 
fcnowB  it  WAS  ao,)  (the  president's  assertion  to  the  cwtrury  notwith- 
standing,) puis  an  end  to  the  whole  question.  For  Great  Britain  ad- 
prito  that  if  the  blockade  was  not  actual,  it  was  iUegfll,  but  she  con- 
tends it  waa  adutdy  and  the  premiums  at  our  iosursnce  oUcaragainst 
TOSsek  vklating  that  blockade,  will  prove  that  it  was  strictly  .within 
,  the  modem  definition,  that  Is  to  say,  that  the  **  entry  into  the  pofts  so 
UodMdedwaa  immiiiently  dutgereujh^ 

I  hnve  one  more  nmadi  to  make  on  tI4i  mbjeet  of  the  eider  of 
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Wr  I  Am 

OD  the  ovdnr  of  Ikjr,  ItM. 

We  ihall  4iov  iMiMlbr  «ly  mi  jwrlitimuii  MHt Hed  IW  CMHt 
lo  FrtBMi  wlieB  «0  COM  to  Um  pml  fMlntlltte  prtpMiii  «l  m- 
id«  to  Omt  Bimln,  ceHt*s  cMdMow  htre  beta  1^ 


iiled  ikli  CMHt 
COM  to  tie  pml  IM  In  lA  tiie 
ccanoditton  iMds  to  ONtt 

MMMd,  wkkb  W  9Mm  kMl  MerlMMhr  tmipiiwd 
ej^tod,  udoiiiitit  lolo  iiJNlMl^bf  eftH  BriM»*'ltii«iM 
nr  to  iBlklpalt  tkli  ptfl  of  tito  nMni,  irtildi  iiir»M  » 
MidentlQii. 
'The  bil  KtNn  inliiit  the  eiden  hi  eewiell,  vMeh  1  hive  heeid 
•ned  th  thM  we  did  Mt  Mtaiil  !•  the  Berito  end  Miha  deeieei^ 
Tfioee  dacieci  tatefdieled  vn  tMdl  wMi  Bk^flMid,  yd  h>  deepHe  ef 
Vniiee,we  itiU  traded  whh  her,  end  •§  te  eay  other  aede  ol  feelttencii 
we  hed  not  the  mmum,  or  If  we  hed,  we  were  nl  Hberty  to  chooeo  eur 
awn  tfane  end  neMMr  of  deing  It 
To  thb  I  etewcr,  that  lelo  the  Brittah  trade,  we  iMiMed  it  enlf 


beeaMe  It  WM  seedtoMe,  and  not  far  the  piirpeee  ef  prorfaw  li»  ] 
that  wedeniMdovonKMedherdeereeo.  So  fat  were  we  Irana 
8iagthoeedMfaea»tt|iahnnilllath(Kt<nth,  that  Fmce haaVnreni^ 
thi|l7  hrfHeted  MMB  nathe  aevoieatpmlihnMlDl  fartimdiig  at  all  wHb 
Oreal  Brkafai,  aUhoHfh  we  had  nariowed  that  trade  hjr  o«r  own  lawa 
hi  a  nanacr  that  fo«toeraled  enentlalljr  with  the  dealpB  ef  the  Faraelr 
govermnent  She  dM  this  hgr  nnn*,  bgr  the  tew  ef  itnngth}  we  had! 
ndequate  peaceable  HMana  of  ledien,  or  at  laait  each  aa  we  have 
tiidi^iht  powerfal  aKafaMt  Great  Brltahi  i  wa  neglected  lo  nee  the*.  If 
Great  Brhaln,  notwithstanding  thli  aemteacenoe,  had  no  right  t»  re- 
taUate  on  Franee/becauM  we  might  be  ncldentanir,  thongh'nat  hilen> 
thnaUhr  it^ied;  (hen  it  will  faUbw,  that  nenlrab  hereafter  taxy  be  aa 
partial  a«  di«y  pkaae,  and  that  the  noit  n^jtiit  belUgereot  nmj  atwajn 
wound,  or  poMWhjr  ruin,  hla  enemy  throngh  the  ildea  of  the  neutxaL 

I  iMMre  now  finliiKed  my  general  remarki  on  the  lufetfeet  of  the  orders 
in  oonncl^  and  shdl  proceed  with  my  obiervatiomt  on  Mr.  Madlien'O' 
nanlfeito. 

Mr.  Sfcdbon,  not  latkfled  with  calHng  the  orderi  in  council  a 
oompUcatod  and  tranicendent  piece  of  iii|juitlce,  and  an  hmmmtimf 
without  tahltag  the  iH^iteit  notice  of  the  prior  French  <^reea  whicb 
oceaslened  them,  pro^eda  to  declare^  *^that  they  have  been  moiMeJ 
and  managed  as  might  best  suH  the  political  views  of  Osreat  BiAafai» 
her  emtmeroiatjeaUmsksy  or  the  avidity  of  Britidi  cnilsen  ;**  thu» 
fari^atihi  that  her  yommerdal  jealousy  of  m,  and  a  desire  to  satisfy^ 
the  cupidity  of  her  naval  men,  were  among  the  prominent  moUvea* 
fiw  the  modOf^catiDna  which  the  deetees  have  undeigone. 

This  la*  liHbenJ'  and  unfounded.  The  orders  in  coimcS  have  un^ 
dergooe  n»  modtAoation  whatever,  since  their  date,  except  dmt  of 
Apnl,  )M0.  It  waa  as  weB  known  to  Mr.  Madison  when  he  wrote 
this  chiaige,  as  it  Is  to  all;  the  «$mmntUU  imrUi  that  the  medilleatioii 
of  April,  1809,  so  far  firom  tending  to  restopdn  our  trade,  opened  to 
on  the  Baltic,  dm  flarman0coan,  the  French  and  Dutch  fonii^pos- 
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«  ^MakMH,  SfMlo,  PMIi%At  fend  nirt  of  Ilal]r.~  Coiild  CiAift  Britalk: 
h«ve  beep  Mtu«ted  by  conuner^ftl  jedou^  in  tlds  mfeattttef  Tef  II- 
V  the  onlychflodge  iniidi  has  taken  pl«ce  ia  thi^  orden  in  cowkcfl. 
The  MBie  lemM^  hmj  be  made  as  to  the  d^flii^  to  gratiff  the  avi- 
^tr  (tf  her  eniiaen.  Wp«  it  the  waj  to  eflGect  ^bhi  pui^Kiae  to  litr^ 
aod  refltraiD  the  ^|rdeif  iu  ciouiicil  to  one  quarter  part  of  their  origiiiai 

,  cxteqt?  Uinta  have  often  been  ihrowil  iiut  in  coogresfl*  and  b j  the 
president,  \p  his  manifesto,  that  plunder  was  the  maiaol^ct  of  the 
British  Orders,  and  it.  lias  even  been  insinuated  ^  Great  Britain 
has  diginrn  a  part  of  her  subsistenee  ftoua  her  ca^tires  of  America 

Inlander  may  do  for  the  ignorant  ba<ik-wood»,men  of  KentuclLy, 
mere  wpieionfl  than  their  savage  neighbours;  but merei^tile  men  all 
know,  that  tlie  orders  in  councii  were  scarcely  executed  in  a  single 
instance  till  within  the  past  year;  and  in  an  official  return  to  coo>. 
gress,  it  appeal^  Ibat  uie  amount  of  captures  by  (he  JBritish  was  not 
half  equal  to  those  either  of  France  or  Denmark.  But,  says;  Mr. 
Madison,  and  in  this  he  is  echoed  hy  the  committee  of  foreign  rela- 
ticais,  succearive  expeHments  weife  A^ade  to  see  if  Great  Britain 
would  repeal  her  orders  in  council,  by  offering  to  place  her  adver- 
sary exclusively  uudeir  the  operation  of  our  restrictive  system;  nay, 
he  adds,  encouragement  wbtf  given  to  her  **that  a  repeal  of  the  or- 
ders in  council  woiild  be  followed  by  a  n>aragaiMst  France,  unless 
tdie  also  should  repeal  her  decrees.^  > 

Now  ^  much  M  the  merilB  of  this  question  dupend  upon  the  fairness 
of  these  i^ers,  and  since  iS  the  government  of  tiie  United  States  have 
bona  fide  maik  proposals  of  this  nature  which  ought  to  have  satisfied 
Great  Britafa),  we  are  Wrong  in  chairging  them  with  par^lity,  it  is  im^ 
portant  that  we  conidder  this  question  distinctly  and  accurately. 

We  understand  the  (rfTers  not  only  in  a  different  but  in  a  very  oppo> 
rite  light  In  the  summer  of  1800,  the  embargo  was  reluctantly  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  ihe  formidable  and  decided  opposition  of  tht^ 
Northern  States.  In  its  place  was  substituted  the  non»intercourse  act, 
nominally  against  both  belligerents,  though  eJOrectually  only  aeainst 
Great  Britain,  in  which  it  was  provided,  that  in  case  either  or  them 
shiMild  repeal  its  obnoxious  edicts,  the  president  should  abolish  the  re-, 
strictions  as  to  the  one  so  repealing  them,  and  they  should^  be  in  ftill 
operation  as  to  the  other.  In  comthunicating  tliis  measure  to  the  two 
cabinets,  the  president  saw  fit  to  adopt  a  very  different  language  to  the 
<me  from  that  which  he  used  to  the  other.  To  Great  Britsto  he  autho- 
rized Mr.  Pinkney  to  say,  that  in  case  Great  Britain  should  repeat 
her  orders  in  council,  it  was  probable  the  president  would  give  effect 
to  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  that  act,  which  simply  extended  to  a 
notification  of  the  fact  of  repeal,  and  the  law  itself  declared  that  the 
act  should  remain  in  force  against  France.  But  there  was  not  the 
slightest  intimation  that  in  such  an  event  the  United  States  would  de- 
clare war  against  Frsaice.  There  is  one  other  circumstance  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  communication  to  Great  Britain  in  180R,  and  that  is, 
that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  which  has 
since  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  list  of  our  wrongs. 

Yet  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  president  was  not  empowered  to 
offer  to  withdrfliw  the  non-intercourse  until  Great  Britain  should  have 
repealed  all  htr  decrees  violatinft  our  neutral  conimerce ;  but  as  Mr. 
J^erson  did  not  in  1808  demand  the  repeal  of  the  UOckade  of  May, 
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1866,  the  inference  u  irreiutible,  thtt  he  did  not  then  colder  it  a 
violatioQ  of  our  neutral  rights.  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn 
(bom  Mr.  J&adiim^s  arrangement  vith  Erskine,  which  d^d  not  include 
the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  although  it  ought  to  have  Incliided  it  if  it 
was  a  violation  of  our  i^tral  r^htg.  So  that  we  havie  the  constructioa 
of  two  lucceanve  preddents,  J^iferson  and  Madison,  tbfiA  the  blockade 
of  May,  1806,  was  not  a  violation  of  our  neutral  lights. 

White  Mr.  Jefferson  only  held  out  to  Great  Britsdn  the  fMromect  of 
a  probability  that  he  would  give  effect  to  the  powers  vested  in  him  fay 
the  act  against  France,  which  mily  extended  to  the  cimtinuance  of  the 
nmi-intercourse,  a  measure  perfectly  usetess  to  Great  Britain,  once  her 
fleets  already  made  a  much  more  effectual  non-intercourse,  he  autho- 
rised Gen.  Armstrong  to  assure  France,  in  distinct  and  unequivocal 
terms,  that  if  she  should  repeal  her  decrees,  and  Britain  should  refuse 
to  rescind  her  orders,  the  United  States  would  take  part  in  the  nw 
on  the  side  of  France. 

These  are  solemn  truths,  and  on  record  in  the  department  of  state. 

But  the  second  negotiation  on  this  subject,  which  took  place  in  1810, 
was  still  more  extraordinary.  Although  the  blockade  of  May,  1806, 
had  quietly  slept  as  we  have  shown,  absolutely  approved  of  by  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  censured  by  no  <Hie,  not  even  by  France;  althou^  it  did 
not  make  its  appearance  in  the  negotiation  of  1808,  nor  in  Erskine's 
arrangement  in  18Q9 ;  yet  it  was  destined  to  make  a  great  tmd prindptd 
Jigure  in  1810.  This  must  strike  every  person  with  astonishment,  that 
a  gi'eat  and  overwhelming  wrong  both  to  us  and  to  France  should  have 
been  forgotten  and  neglected  by  both  for  the  space  of  four  /ears.  Tet 
tlus  blockade  was  coupled  with  the  oi-ders  in  council,  and  with  such 
other  pretenaons  in  1810,  that  no  settlement  could  be  made  with  Great 
Britain.     I  now  proceed  to  the  proof  of  these  assertions. 

From  the  time  of  tlie  promulgation  of  the  French  decrees  of  Milan 
and  Berlin,  we  can  find  no  intimation  on  the  part  of  France  either  of 
her  difitfatisfaction  with  respect  to  the  limited  order  of  Great  Britain, 
of  May,  1806,  or  of  her  determination  to  consider  its  repeal  an  indis- 
pensable con<Ution  oS  the  repeal  of  her  hostile  decrees. 

The  first  notice  taken  of  it,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  is  in  a  letter  from 
Gen.  Armstrong  to  Mr.  Smith,  our  secretary  of  state,  of  January  28, 
1810,  in  which  he  details  a  conversation  which  he  had  held  mih 
Count  Champagny,  the  French  minister. 

In  that  letter  Mr.  Armstrong  refers  to  a  letter  of  December  1,  1809, 
from  Mr.  Smith  to  himself,  which  has  never  been  pubUshedy  in  which 
he  is  directed  to  demand  of  France, 

"  Whether,  if  Great  Britain  rcTOked  her  bloeluulei  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  de- 
eree  ooramonly  ealled  the  Beifio  decree,  his  migeaty  the  emperor  would  content  to 
revoke  that  decree?" 

To  which  the  emperor,  falling  into  the  views  <^  our  government,  and 
foreseeing  the  snare  which  would  be  Isdd  for  Great  Britain,  inasmuch 
as,  if  she  consented  to  repeal  said  orders,  jt  would  be  ua  admission  that 
she  had  been  the  agsressor  upon  neutral  commerce,  and  further,  that 
it  would  be  an  admisbion  that  she  had  no  right  to  exert  her  oid^  force, 
her  maritime  pomer,  for  the  coercion  of  her  enemy,  replied, 

"  That  the  only  condition  required  for  the  revoeation  of  the  decree  of  Berlin, 
will  be  a  preTioni  revocation  by  Great  Britain  of  her  blockadea  of  France  or  iMtia 
«f  Fnmw,  of  »  date  anterior  to  the  aforeiaid  deersc." 
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Sa  br  the  plot  vent  on  proqieioudjr;  and  if  €h««t  Britain  iiad  fallen 
into  tlie  project,  it  woidd  have  been  made  the  pretext  for  preventlbg 
iuf  fiiture  hlockades  <tf  even  ringle  porta  of  France  in  which  anna- 
menta  for  her  destruction  or  the  destruction  of  her  commerce  aheukl 
he  foriMd,  aild  die  woidd  have  relinquidied  to  an  enemy,  whom  she 
cannot  attack  upon  the  cmtiiient  upon  equal  terms,  the  ody  weapona 
which  God  and  her  own  valour  had  placed  within  her  foftm 

Gen.  ArmstiOQg  having  so  far  succeeded,  lost  no  time  in  transmitting 
to  Mr.  Pinkney  ^aa  prvgect,  the  failure  of  which  was  not  only  certain, 
but  was  probably  calculi^  upon  by  both  the  fai^  intriguu^  parties. 

Mr.  Pintoiey,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1810,.  demanded  of  Lord 
WeUesley,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  project,  whetiier  Great  Britain 
considered  any,  and  if  any,  what  blockades  of  tihe  French  coast  cS  a 
date  anterior  to  the  Berlin  decree  in  force  ?  He  specified  none  in 
particular,  except  that  of  May,  1806.  Indeed  it  appears  by  Lord 
Wellesley's  note  that  no  others  existed. 

Lord  Wellesley  replied,  that  the  order  of  May,  1806,  **  was  ccrni- 
prehended  in  the  order  of  council  of  January,  1807,  which  was  vet 
in  force.**  But  did  not  intimate,  nor  was  he  ever  asked,  whether 
Great  Britain  would  repeal  that  order. 

Mr.  Finkney,(«i  the  7th  of  March,  1810,  asked  a  further  explana- 
tion on  the  subject,  whether  the  order  of  May,  1806,  was  merged  or 
sunk  in  that  of  January,  1807,  and  whether  any  other  blocka^  of 
Franfce,  except  that  of  May,  1806,  still  existed  ? 

Lord  WeUesley  replied  to  this  second  inquiry  of  Mr.  Pinkney, 
^'  that  the  order  of  May,  1806,  had  hever  been  formally  witiidrawn, 
though  it  was  comprehended  under  the  more  extensive  orders  of  Janu- 
ary, 1807.**  He  declared,  however,  that  no  offtcr  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  France  ejTMf^cf  anterior  to  January,  1807. 

As  he  had  never  been  required  to  answer,  he  was  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  order  of  May,  1806,  would  be  withdrawn. 

•Mr.  Pinkney,  though  not  perfectly  satinfied  with  Lord  Wellesley's 
answer,  still  deemed  it  sufficient  if  France  was  rincere,  and  accordingly 
wrote  to  Gen.  Armstrong  on  the  6th  of  April,  **  that  the  inference 
from  Lord  Wellesley's  statement  is,  that  the  blockade  of  May,  1806, 
is  mtuaUgf  at  an  end^  being  merged  and  comprehended  in  an  order  of 
council  issued  after  the  date  of  the  Berlin  decree.^' 

Such  was  Mr.  Pinkney's  construction  of  Lord  Wellesley's  letter; 
but  this  did  not  suit  either  the  views  of  France,  Gen.  Armstrong,  or  of 
our  cabinet  No  cause  of  quarrel,  no  mode  of  renewing  the  commer- 
cial warfare  against  Great  Britain,  resulted  from  such  a  natural  and  fair 
construction  of  Lord  Wellesley's  note.  It  was  decided  in  the  cabinet 
of  Paris  to  compel  Great  Britain  to  make  z  formal  renunciation  of  her 
rights,  and  if  she  had  consented  to  such  a  humiliation,  the  emperor 
reserved  to  himself,  in  the  vague  and  inexplicit  terms  of  his  requintion, 
an  ample  latitude  to  demand  still  further  humiliations.  Accordingly 
Gen.  Armstrong  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith  with  respect  to  Lord  Wellesley's 
ctatement,  on  the  3d  of  May,  that  **  he  need  scarcely  observe  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  make  this  or  any  similar  statement  the  groundwork 
of  a  new  demand  for  a  repeal  of  the  Berlin  decree." 

And  it  seems  that  in  pursuance  of  this  opiniw  he  has  abstained 
from  that  day  to  the  present  to  inform  his  majesty  of  the  construction 
put  upon  the  orders  of  May,  1806.  and  January,  1807,  by  the  British 
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caUnet,  whkh  our  other  minister  at  London,  Mr.  Piokney,  diought,  and  ■ 
had  communicated  to  him  such  an  opinion,  amounted  to  a  virtual  re- 
peal of  the  former. 

Thus  we  see  how  faithfully  our  two  ministers  conducted  this  nego- 
tiation. 

Mr.  Armstronginforms  Mr.  Pinkney  that  if  Great  Britain  tmtt  n* 
petd-  her  orders  anterior  to  the  Berlin  decree,  that  France  will  repeal 
her  decrees. 

Mr.  Pinkney  shnply  asks  Lord  Wellesley  if  those  anterior  orders 
are  aiiU  in  force.  ;^or  did  he  ask  wliether  Great  Britain  would  re- 
voke them  until  long  after  the  answer  of  Great  Britain  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, whether  they  were  in  force,  had  been  transmitted  to  France. 

When  the  answer  of  the  British  cabinet  is  such  as  leads  Mr.  Pink- 
ney to  think  them  virtually  at  an  end,  and  when  he  communicates  this 
result  to  Gen.  Armstrong,  he  does  not  think  it  worthy  of  attention,  nor 
sufficient  to  disturb  the  repose  of  his  imperial  majesty,  by  submitting 
the  question  to  him! 

It  is  now  perceived,  we  presume,  by  every  intelligent  reader,  that 
the  way  was  perfectly  prepared  in  concert  for  the  extnuHrdinaory  letter 
of  the  Due  de  Cadore,  in  which  a  formal  but  illusoi^  prwnise  of  a  re- 
peal Of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  Is  tendered,  provided  Great 
Britain  will  repeal  her  orders,  and  renoMnee,  nU  the  hutekade  ^  May, 
1800,  which  she  had  declared  was  the  only  me  in  force,  not  all  otife- 
rim  Uockades  actually  existing,  but  something  further,  something  inad- 
missible, that  she  shdl  renounce  *'  her  princifries  of  blockade  which 
she  wishes  to  establish." 

Terms  which  every  man  will  perceive  might  be  (construed  to  amount 
to  the  surrender  of  eil  her  maritime  rights. 

We  conceive,  then,  that  we  have  esttStlished  our  first  proposition,  that 
this  demand  upon  Great  Britain  to  renounce  her  principles  of  blockade 
proceeded  bom  our  cabinet,  was  a  concerted  scheme;  and  was  not 
pressed  as  an  uUmaimn  trntU  it  was  well  ascertained  that  it  imnUd  nU 
and  couU  not  be  yielded. 

Our  second  proposition  rests  on  simpler,  and,  if  jwssible,  on  still  more 
conclusive  grouam — ^upon  authorUy  which  Mr.  Madison  will  not  deny, 
because  it  is  his  own. 

We  say,  2<%,  that  Mr.  Madison,  when  he  demanded  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  condition  of  issuing  his  proclamation,  that  she  should  an- 
nul her  decree  of  May,  1806,  knew  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  an- 
nex such  a  condition. 

That  he  did  annex  such  a  condition  is  proved  by  a  letter  from  our 
secretary  of  state,  of  July  5th,  1810,  to  Mr.  Piidcney,  in  whic^  he 
says,  "  Tou  will  accorduigly  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  it 
must  necessarily  include  the  annulment  of  the  blockade  of  May, 
1806." 

Now  the  right  of  Mr.  Madison  to  infUude  this  demand  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  could  only  arise  from  the  construction  put  by  him 
on  the  act  of  congress  of  May,  1810,  which  authorized  him,  in  case 
**  either  of  the  belligerents  should  so  far  revoke  or  modify  its  decrees 
or  edicts  as  that  they  ceased  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the 
United  States,"  to  issue  his  proclamation  stating  that  fact,  and  upon 
such  proclamation,  so  made,  the  non-iutercourse  was  to  revive  agdnst 
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tbe  oOwr  beUigovent,  if  he  should  fail  to  vepeal  «<  his  edicts  hi  ltt» 
mwmeririthia  tLreemoDths." 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  decrees  or  edicts  which  did  violate  our  neu- 
tral c<Mbnerce  wjere  uodeinedl^  the  act  Mr.  Madison  by  his  agent 
Mr.  Gallatin,  has  incautiously  admitted  this  uncertainty.  It  is  not  de- 
nied that  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  execution  of  this  power,  was  the  sole 
judge  of  tba  decrees  to  which  it  extended.  It  is  a  little  unlucky,  how- 
ever, when  the  statute  was  so  undefined  as  he  now  c<nmlamsy  that  Mr. 
Madison  should  have  extended  it  to-  an  old  and  harmless  blockade  of 
Great  Britain,  and  should  have  passed  over  the  BambouiUet  and  Bay* 
oune  decrees  of  France! 

But  our  Duia  question  still  returns;  did  in/act  Mr.  Madison  be- 
lieve that  iUie  act  of  May,  1810,  extended  to  the  British  bhickade 
of  May,  1806,  so  as  to  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  renuncietimi  or 
repeal  of  Grea$  Britdn  must  necessarUif  include  that  blockade  ?\ 

We  aagr  that  he  did  Mf  htUeve  it,  though  he  said  it  in  a  solema 
^  manner,  and  we  prove  it  thus : 

On  thefitst  daj  of  March,  180&,  ctHigresspassed  an  act  proldbit- 
ing  intMrcourse  both  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  ThsA  act  pro* 
▼ided,  however,  that  *'  in  case  either  of  the  belligerents  should  so  re- 
peal OK  modify  its'  edicts;  as  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  president  should  certify 
that  fact  by  proclamatiou,'*  and  the  trade  should  be  opep  with  such 
power. 

It  will  lie  seen  that  the  words  are  verbatim  ef  lUeratim  the  same  as 
in  the  a^of  May,  1810,  which  Mr.  Madison  has  declared,  itcccx- 
Ineluded  the  blockade  of  May,  1806.  Tet,  on  the  Idthof 
r,  1809,  three  years  nearly  after  the  blockade « of  May,  1806; 

fr.  Madison  made  a  convention  with  Mr.  Erdune,  the  British 
minister,  and  Uiereupon  issued  his  proclacsiion  of  that  date,  declaring 
that 

"  WhercM  Gr«ftt  Sfitain  had  hj  its  minister  assurecl  him  that  ^ho  orders  In  eean>  ' 
cil  of  Janoaiy  and  Norember,  iSOT,  {ml]/,)  will  haVe  been  repealed  on  the  lOth 
day  of  Jane  next*  he  eertifted  thai/act.  and  that  the  trade  with  Great  BritalA  shoohl 
afterthat  dajr  be  firee  to  the  eitis«Bs  of  the  United  States." 

Now  as  the  words  of  both  statutes  are  precisely  the  same,  as  hift 
powers  to  make  such  a  proclamatioa  are  wholly  founded  on  the  acts 
of  cfliigress,  as  all  the  acts  of  Great  Britain,  now  demanded  to  be  re- 
pealed, existed  prior  to  his  proclamation  of  April,  1800,  it  follows, 
that  he  did  nut  believe,  at  least  in  April,  1809,  that  the  blockade  of 
Great  Britain  of  May,  1806,  was  &  **  violation  of  our  neutral  eem^ 
uuree,^  because  he  did  not  demand  its  repeals 

That  there  was  a  secret  imderstaodiug  between  our  cabinet  and  that 
of  Fi-ance,  that  Great  Britain  should  be  required  to  annul  her  block- 
ades of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Berlin  decree,  and  that  this  suggestion 
first  came  frOm  our .  cabinet,  will  appewr  from  the  two  following  ex- 
tracts of  letters  from  our  secretary  Smith  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  and  one  i» 
dated  July  5th,  1810,  in  which  he  says,  »  Tou  will  let  it  be  distinctly 
tuiderstood  that  the  repeal  must  necessarily  include  an  uinulment  of 
the  UockadeofMay,  1806.  This  is  tlie  explanation  wliich  wiU  be 
jfiven  by  our  minister  at  Paris  to  the  French  government,  t»  case  it 
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fJbatt  there  be  requimL**    It  seems  it  had  wA  then-  bien  required  by 
l^rance. 

That  this  was  a  concerted  thing,  is  apparent  from  another  clause  of 
the  Mime  leUer,  in  which  Mr.  Smith  says,  that '« should  Great  Britain 
not  withdraw  all  her  frevious  partial  blockades,  it  is  probable  that 
France  will  draw  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  issue  on  the 
legality  of  auch  blockades^  (that  is»  all  partial  blockades,)  by  acceding 
to  the  act  cl  congress  on  condiium  that  the  rqteal  s^  the  blockade 
shtM  aceai^tany  that  of  the  orders  in  council." 

WiUiin  (Hie  month  after  these  despatches  arrived  in  France,  Bona- 
paste  did  bring  us  to  issue  with  Great  Britain  on  this  verv  pcintt  and 
yet  Mr.  Madison  was  no  prophet,  because  it  was  he  who  iurst  sii^^gest- 
ed  the  thought  to  Armstrong,  and  Armstrong  to  the  ingenious  cabinet 
of  St  Cloud. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  I  adduce  the  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  Gen.  Armstnmg  to  our  secretary y  dated  long  before,  viz.  Jan. 
23d,  1810.  **Io  cbnformity  to  your  suggestions  in  your  letter  of 
Dec.  1st,  1809, 1  demanded  whether,  if  Great  Britain  revoked  her 
decrees  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Berlin  decree,  his  majesty  would 
consent  to  revoke  that  decree." 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  France  would  have  ever  thought 
of  such  a  condition,  had  it  not  been  thus  suggested  by  our  owa  ca- 
tunet. 

These,  then,  are  Mr.  Madison's  proofs  of  his  fair  offers  to  Great 
Britain  to  induce  her  to  repeal  her  orders  in  council.  It  appears 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Gi-eat  Britain  to  comply  with  either  of  these 
offers  without  sacrificing  her  most  important  rights,  and  that  our  ca- 
binet have  studiously  coupled  with  the  obnoxious  decrees  such  further 
demands  as  it  was  known  Great  Britain  could  not  yield. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  orders  in  council,  I  shall  notice  a 
popular  objection  to  them,  which  is  well  calculated  to  rouse  the 
jealousy  of  commercial  men ;  and  that  is,  that  Great  Britain  relaxes 
them  in  favour  of  her  own  subjects,  and  enjoys  that  very  trade  from 
which  site  excludes  neutrals.  One  might  say,  generally,  that  if  the 
blockade  was  origmally  Umful  as  a  retaliation  on  her  enemy,  no 
partial  relaxation  in  favour  of  the  besieger,  and  which  she  thinks 
will  enable  her  longer  to  carry  on  the  war,  or  sooner  reduce  the 
enemy,  could  render  the  blockade  illegal  as  to  neutrals;  nor  if  the 
Mockade  was  at  first  unjust,  could  this  render  it  more  so.  One  thli^ 
also,  all  men  will  concede,  that  this  partial  relaxation  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  willingncb-s  to  relieve  France,  but  from  a  belief,  whe- 
ther mutaken  or  not,  that  Britain  has  the  advantage  in  the  interchange. 

Thus,  she  lets  the  French  have  small  quantities  of  coffee  and  sugar 
which  she  does  not  want,  and  has  taken  in  return,  flour  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  her.  Now  if  by  this  partial  exchange  she  strengthens 
herself,  and  is  enabled  more  effectually  to  cramp  the  commerce  of 
her  enemy,  surely  the  blockade  does  not,  for  that  cause,  cease  to  be 
legal.  Let  us  apply  general  admitted  principles  and  known  cases  to 
this  objection.  Enemies  when  they  find  it  convenient,  exchange  pri- 
soners, and  send  back  to  each  other  the  men  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Can  a  neutral  complain  of  this,  or  insist,  from  this  relaxa- 
tion for  their  mutual  interests,  that  he  has  a  right  to  supply  them  with 
men? 
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Id  the  Frebc^  war  wHh  Rusria,  under  Paul  I.  they  clothed  'md 
sent  back  a  whole  Ruiaian  army  which  they  had  taken,  and  that  with- 
out exchange. 

Could  America  have  complained  of  this,  and  have  insisted  upon 
iitmi^inff  Russia  with  military  clothing  and  men?  Tettheprincipto 
is  perfecQy  analogous. 

suppose  SouU,  who  is  besieging  Cadiz,  was  able  to  invest  it  by 
sea  as  well  as  landt  and  suppose  he  should  propose  to  the  Spaniards  to 
supply  them  with  water,  which  the  city  wants,  provided  they  would 
iiimish  him  with  bread,  for  the  wmt  of  which  his  soldiers  are  famish- 
iogt  could  America  complain  of  this,  and  insist  upon  her  right  to  vio- 
late the  blockade,  and  to  supply  Cadiz  with  flour?  Or  suppose,  in- 
stead of  flour,  he  should  stipulate  to  receivie  back  gold  to  pay  bis 
troops  with,  would  thb  vary  the  quiestion?  Certainly  not. 

A  hundred  analogous  cases  may  be  put,  but  the  general  proposi* 
tion  and  argument  is  unanswerable.  If  we  belligerent  had  an  original 
right  to  attempt  to  reduce  an  enemy  by  siege  or  blockade,  or  W  rer 
tatiating  upon  him  a  system  of  commercial  distress,  any  parUal  relaxa- 
tion in  the  rigour  of  the  execution  of  such  siege  or  retaliation,  to  the' 
benefit  of  such  belligerent,  as  he  believes,  and  to  the  injury  or  humilia- 
tion of  the  enemy,  cannot  affect  the  question  of  right  If,  thereforcj 
France,  the  haughty  France,  which  threatens  Britain  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  conmierce,  condescends  to  beg  and  to  receive  bales  of  Bri- 
tish broadcloth  to  clothe  her  troops,  this  not  only  strengthens  Britain, 
and  enables  her  to  persevere  in  distressing  her  enemy,  but  it  humbles 
that  epemy  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  Such  are  the  ideas  which  this 
relaxation  suggests. 

I  pow  proceed  to  consider  my  second  proposition,  the  expedknof  of 
the  proposed  war,  both  U|)od  the  suppositum  of  a  successful  and'unsuc- 
cessntl  issue. 

I  need  not  siiend  time  to  show  that  the  rulers  of  a  free  state,.intru8t- 
ed  with  temporary  power  for  the  public  good,  have  no  right  to  embark 
in  a  war,  even  if  it  be  just,  unless  there  should  be  at  least  a  reasondble 
prospect  of  attaining  the  object  of  the  war  by  arms — unless  the  evils  pro- 
posed to  be  reibressed,  will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  remedied  by 
the  war.  Individual  tyrants  can,  to  be  sure,  though  not  lawfully, 
rush  into  war  and  plunge  their  subjects  into  the  deepest  distress,  to 
gratify  their  ambition,  or  to  satiate  their  revenge.  But  the  wise  rulers 
of  a  nree  people  will  never  encounter  certain  evils  for  douhtfvl  good, 
much  less  in  a  desperate  cause. 

Great  Britain  stands  in  a  situation  which  may  be  called  unexanipled.- 
Her  marine  power  is  greater  than  that  <^  any  other  nation  since  we 
have  any  authentic  histories  of  civilized  society.  Opposed  to  her  is 
the  gigantic  dominion  of  France,  enjoyed  and  swayed  by  one  of  the 
most  ambitious,  daring,  successful  and  unprincipled  men  whom  the 
world  has  produced — a  man,  who  has  shown  that  he  nei'her  ir.specth 
the  venerable  institutions  of  religion,  nor  the  faith  of  treaties,  nor  the 
established  laws  of  civilized  nations — a  declared  enemy  to  the^  ancient 
dynasties  of  monarchical  states,  as  well  as  to  the  humble  citizens  of 
free  republics — He  has  spared  no  people  whom  his  arms  could  subdue, 
and  there  are  none  whom  he  has  subdued  tiiat  he  has  not  reduced  to 
the  lowest  stage  >f  servitude  and  misery. 

Against  this  moriEtrous  power  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  her  marine 
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futett  hai  been  alme  enabled  to  make  a  uccewftil  ttind,  and  it  i»  im- 
material to  us,  whether  this  q;>poritioD  on  her  oart  proceeds  from  a 
general  recard  to  the  interests  of  all  free  and  mdepeodent  states,  or 
whether  she  is  influenced  by  her  own  interests  or  by  her  amhido&— 
The  effect  upon  us  is  the  same,  and  we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  .whe> 
ther  we  have  moat  to  appreheiMl  from  the  absolute  success  of  the  arms  of 
France,  or  from  the  mere  eapacily  of  Great  Britain  to  resist  the  tyrant 
who  threatens  her  with  destruction.  If  the  chances  between  these  two 
combatants  were  equal — ^if  it  was  as  probable  that  Great  Britain  would 
subdue  France,  as  that  France  will  subdue  Great  Britdn,  then  we 
should  only  have  to  ask  ourselves  which  would  be  most  likely  to  abuse 
their  power,  and  we  ought  in  that  case  to  wish  success  to  that  nation 
which  had  manifested  Uie  greatest  disposition  to  justice  and  modera- 
doh.' 

All  men  who  value  the  protestant  reUg^on — all  men  who  love  free- 
dom, and  all  impartial  men  acquainted  with  the  moral  character  and 
political  conduct  of  the  two  governments,  must  admit,  that  it  would  be 
safer  for  a  free  and  protestant  state  to  have  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain  than  in  that  of  France.  Britain  is  ruled  by  her  citizens ; 
she  is  essentially  free,  and  no  nation  abhors  more  than  she  does  the  tyT 
rannical  principles  which  actuate  the  ruler  of  France. 

Our  interest,  then,  in  the  strongest  case  which  could  be  put,  would 
be  in  favpur  of  the  predominance  of  British  power  rather  than  tiiat 
of  France. 

But  the  case  I  have  put  I  may  say  is  not  only  an  improbable,  but,  hu- 
manly speaking,  an  impossible  oti«— ■'While  Bonaparte  every  day  boasts 
both  of  his  power  and  intention  to  humble,  reduce  and  destroy  Great 
Britain,  while  he  says  that  "  she  will  one  day  become  as  insignificant 
as  SarcUnia,''  the  most  extravagant  Englishman  never  ventures  to  hope 
any  thing  more  than  the  reduction  of  F^rance  to  the  power  she  pos- 
sessed under  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbbns — and  this  we  may  add  is 
a  more  improbable  supposition  than  even  the  extermination  of  Great 
Britain,  distant  as  we  ought  to  hope  (notwithstanding  she  is  our  ene- 
my) that  event  may  be. 

Itet  us  suppose,  then,  that  our  arms  united  to  those  of  France  should 
be  completely  successful,  (and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  our  president 
undertakes  this  war  with  the  hope  and  emectation  of  success,)  sup- 
pose Great  Britain  humbled  and  compelled  to  yield  up  her  maritime 
superiority,  what  security  have  we  that  France  will  exercise  the  ad- 
vantage which  she  shall  have  gained  by  our  united  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices with  more  moderation  and  justice,  more  regard  to  the  laws  and 
common  interest  of  nations  than  Britain  has  done  ?     Shall  we  find  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  such  a  hope  in  her  treatment  of  all  neutral  states 
to  which  her  arms  have  extended  ?    Shall  wc  find  it  in  her  code  of 
colonial  law,  in  the  restrictions  which  in  all  past  ages  and  at  the  present 
moment  she  imposes  oh  all  commerce  with  her  possessions  ?    Shall  we 
find  it  in  the  new  practices  which  she  has  adopted  of  converting  every 
captain  of  her  fleet  into  an  admiralty  judge,  and  authorizing  him  to 
burn,  sink  and  destroy,  upon  a  quarter  deck  trial  and  adjudication  ? 
.       But  suppose  Britain  humbled,  and  the  fleets  of  France  once  tri- 
umphant on  the  ocean,  have  we  any  security  tliat  she  will  not  enforce 
her  pretensions  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada,  and  Louisiana,  and  the  An- 
tilles, and  South  America,  and  the  Flovidas  ?    Manv  of  them  once  the 
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Jewell  of  her  ciroin)»  itid  all  of  tbem  the  tvofired  object*  of  ber  uibfc- 
tioD? 

If  these  countries  are  once  subdued  by  her,  what  right  have  we  to 
expect  that  she  will  not  i^pljT  to  them  the  priociples  which  she  has  al> 
ways  maiataioed  of  excluding  foreigners  from  a  participatioo  in  their 
trade? 

What  right  have  we  to  expect  that  she  will  favour,  or  even  permit, 
our  intercourse  with  any  of  the  European  states  under  her  control? 

But  above  all,  what  right  have  we  to  hope  that  she  will  not  look 
with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  only  remaining  republic  ?  That  she  will  en- 
dure  the  example  set  to  her  own  subjects  by  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, who  boast  the  right  of  governing  themselves? 

Why  should  we  expect  to  be  exempt  from  the  effects  of  her  lawless 
ambititm?  We,  a  nation  hateful  to  her  on  account  of  our  oi^in,  our 
language,  our  manners,  our  free  institutions,  our  religion?  DHiere  is 
the  bold  statesman  who  will  affirm  that  she  will  not  undertake  the 
conquest  of  tliis  country,  or  who,  considerii^;  her  military  power,  and 
talents,  and  our  oivn  divided  and  feeble  state,  will  guaranty  that  she 
will  fail  in  her  attempts  upon  our  liberties? 

I  could  press  these  considerations  much  farther,  but  the  thought  oi 
them  is  too  dreadful,  and  the  danger  in  the  event  of  the  destruction  of 
Great  Britain,  too  imminent  to  require  any  further  development 

But  suppose,  instead  of  the  destruction  of  Great  Britain,  we  should 
-  only  succeed  in  imposing  upon  her  a  reluctant  assent  tq  our*demands. 
Suppose  we  make  a  separate  peace,  and  she  should  withdraw  her  or- 
ders in  council,  and  should  a^e  to  give  up  the  right  of  reclaiming  her 
own  subjects,  and  the  doctrine  of  blockade?  What  would  be  our  con- 
dition ?  We  should  have  expended  perhaps  100  millions  of  dollars :  We 
should  have  impoverished  our  merchants,  and  mechanics,  and  fanners : 
We  should  have  lost  all  the  prqfits  of  our  neutrality  during  the  war,  and 
in  exchange  for  this  we  shouldtbave  gained  the  trade  to  France ;  a  trade 
subject  to  the  vexations,  the  tributes  and  embarrassments,  which  a  mili- 
tary sovereign,  despising  commerce,  will  always  inflict 

But  if  the  British  maritime  power  should  still  be  unbroken,  as  in 
this  case  I  have  supposed,  what  security  should  we  have,  that  as  soon 
as  she  had  recruited  from  our  blows,  she  would  not  again  resort  to  the 
same  measures  which  she  deems  necessary  to  her  existence  ? 

So  that  we  should  have  the  satisfaction  of^having  fought  and  ruined  our- 
selves for  a  principle  which  was  not  worth  the  contest  and  which, 
when  yielded  from  necessity,  would  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  power 
of  our  enemy  would  permit 

I  have  already  put  what  I  consider  the  two  most  improbable  cases. 
Let  us  now  view  our  situation  in  case  we  should  fail  in  our  ofa|ject 
In  order  that  we  may  judge  of  the  probability  of  success,  let  us  con- 
nder  Uie  nature  of  this  contest  Great  Britain,  except  in  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  is  as  invulnerable  to  us  as  she  is  to  France.  Bonar 
pai-te,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France,  declared  to  all  Euiiopc 
his  fixed  determination  to  restore  the  marine  of  France.  He  has  had 
at  his  command  the  resources  of  sixty  millions  of  people :  He  possesses 
above  100  ships  of  the  line,  200  frigates,  and  100  smaller  vessels  of 
war :  Tet  he  has  made  no  sensible  advances  towards  maintaining  an 
equal  contest  with  Great  Britain :  On  the  contrary,  his  march  may  be 
said  to  be  retrogade,  and  yet  he  has  had  twelve  years  of  e3q)eriment 
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In  hfa  project  Is  U  then  probaMe,  that  aevcn  mUUoM  of  people  scat- 
tered as  the  cUizeni  of  the  United  States  are,  and  a  great  proportion 
of  whom  are  averse  and  hostile  to  naval  equipments,  wmsewnole  navy 
consists  (Wf  some  half  a  score  of  small  shi|w,  can  bring  any  essential  aid 
to  France  in  this  war  acainst  the  British  marbe  ? 

It  is  said,  however,  tiiat  we  can  distress  her  trade  by.  our  privateers. 
That  some  individuid  losses  may  be  sustniued  by  her  subjects  is  not 
denied;  but  it  will  also  not  be  denied,  that  our  losses  and  her  gains 
from  U8  will  be  more  thun  a  hundred  tim^s  as  great.  Is  this  the  way 
to  reduce  a  gr6at  and  powerful  nation  to  our  terms? 

But  it  is  said  we  shall  take  Canada  and  r^ova  Scotia.  This  per« 
haps  may  be  effected  with  much  bloodshed,  and  greater  expenditure 
than  the  whole  fee<«imple  of  those  barren  provinces  would  produce. 
Will  this  impoverish  Great  Britain?  No;  it  willstren)|;thenher.  Those 
provinces  are  an  annual  charge  upon  her  revenue.  Will  they  strength 
en  us?  No;  they  will  enfeeble  us:  They  will  increase  the  jarring 
materiab  of  which  the  United  Stat^  are  composed,  and  which  are 
already  too  discordant  for  our  peace  or  safety :  They  will  open  an  easy 
entrance  to  French  power  and  French  intrigues.  Already  Frenchmen 
are  admitted  to  a  seat  in  our  national  councils,  and  the  addition  of  Cana- 
da would  only  give  to  France  the  opportunity  of -attacking  us  on  both 
llauks ;  for  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  every  Lousianian  and  Canadian 
Jis  at  heart  as  well  as  by  habits  a  Frenchman. 

But  if  we  weaken  Great  Britain  by  assaults  upon  her  provinces  and 
commerce^  has  she  no  means  of  annoying  us  in  as  great  and  vital  a  de- 
gree ?  Ask  the  underwriters.  Ask  the  Nantucket  owners  of  whalemen. 
Ask  the  mierchants  who  have  hazarded  millions  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  See  the  citizens  of  Nantucket  fleeing  from  their  habita- 
tions and  sending  the  specie  of  their  banks  to  Boston  for  safe  keeping. 
Ask  the  fidiermen  of  Marblehead  how  many  fares  they  will  get  during 
the  war.  Above  all,  ask  the  inhabitants  of  the  proviuce  of  Maine 
what  will  become  of  their  navigation  and  their  lumber? 

No  country  ever  rushed  into  a  war  so  obviously  and  undeniably  ru- 
inous for  the  sake  of  maintaining  doubtful  piinciples  of  smaU  value, 
and  which  were  so  little  likely  to  be  obtained  by  it. 

But  if  we  attack  the  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  have  we  any  se- 
curity that  Great  Britain  will  not  annoy  or  annihilate  our  cities? 
This  would  be  a  dreadful  sort  of  warfare,  (say  some  persons,)  to  which 
Great  Britain  would  not  resort. 

This  is  a  strange  sort  of  reasoning;  we  force  her  reluctantly  into  a 
war;  we  plunder  her  commerce;  we  wrest  from  her  her  peaceful  pro- 
vinces, but  we  expect  that  she  will  forbear  from  doing  to  us  all  the  in- 
jury in  Iter  power.  Her  forbearance  must  then  be  much  greater  than 
her  calumniators  in  this  country  have  declared. 

In  a  contest  between  two  nations,  the  question,  which  will  be  the 
most  Hkely  to  yield,  depends  upon  the  comparison  of  their  opulence 
and  popntati(Hi,  their  military  force,  their  capacity  to  endure  suffer^, 
ings,  their  respective  habitudes  as  to  war,  the  amount  of  the  relative 
losses  which  they  may  respectively  sustain,  and  the  firmness  and 
strength  of  their  political  institutions;  every  man  must  admit  this  to 
be  a  fair  view  of  the  case.  Now  in  each  of  these  points  Great  Britain 
will  have  the  advantage  of  us;  Great  Britain  has  twice  our  population^ 
and  at  least  four  times  our  opulence ;  she  has  fifity  times  our  land  force, 


and.  above  ooe  hipdrad  times  our  lunral  ibrce;  ibe  his  a  mucb  greatee 
capacity  to  endure  Mifferii^  and  losses  from  the  above  causes  {  die  haft 
been  inured  to  war  for  several  centuries,  and  the  addition  of  the  Ui^ 
ted  States  to  the  number  of  her  enemies  will  not  produce  so  much  ef< 
feet  upon  her  as  did.  our  embargo,  which  we  found  by  experience  was 
very  smalL  In  short,  we  have  been  her  enemy  in /ad  and  in  mUntion. 
ever  since  December,  1807,  when  congress  laid  the  embargo  to  distress 
her  trade  and  to  please  France.  •  As  to  the  relative  amount  of  losses 
which  the  l!wo  countries  will  sustain,  we  would  ask  whether  the  British 
trade,  protected  as  it  will  be  bv  strong  convoys,  can  possibly  suffer  as. 
much  from  our  twenty  ships  ot  war  a^  a  few  privateers,  as  we  shall 
Nistain  in  our  shim  without  convoy,  and  exposed  to  nx  hundred  shipii 
of  war  of  Great  Britain  ? 

Lastly,  can  it  be  believed  that  rt  monarchical  and  aristocratical  go- 
vernment like  that  of  Groat  Britain  will  not  be  better  able  to  stand  the 
shock  of  another  war,  than  the  feeble,  divided,  changeable,  Bipd  changing 
rulers  of  our  nation  ?  a  nation  which  goes  to  war  with  two  thirds  of  alTthe 
representatives  and  senators  of  the  northern  states  against  it.  l^ven  a 
British  mbisttr  would  not  hazard  a  war  (supported  as  he  is  by  600,000 
men -in  arms)  with  a  majority  in  the  house  of  lords  of  only  six  mem- 
bers. What  madness,,  then;  must  it  be  deemed  in  our  goverrnnetU  efoin- 
nUnK.<mhfy  to  hazard  an  offensive  and  ruinous  war  by  the  tsame  small 
majority? 

There  are  those,  however,  among  the  most  ignorant  of  the  people  who 
derive  some  consolation,  or  rather  found  theii  hopes  of  success  on  the 
issue  of  our  last  contest  with  Great  Britain.  Such  men  make'a  wretch- 
ed figure  at  estimating  and  comparing  distant  and  dissimilar  political 
events. 

Great  Britain  was  then  the  assailant ;  she  transported  her  troops 
3,000  miles  to  conquer,  not  to  defend.  A  tiion  acUOg  upon  the  de- 
fensive has  a  hundredfold  (or  perhaps  even  more  than  that)  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  nation  which  invades,  especially  from  a  great  distance. 
The  difficulty  of  supply  to  its  forces,  and  their  consequent  limited 
operations,  retard  the  progress  of  the  invading  power.. 

Our  nation  was  in  the  former  war  not  only  united  but  enthusiastic — 
They  fought  pro  aris  etfodsy  for  their  lives  and  liberties.  We  «re 
certsdnly  not  united  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  and  so  far  fronr 
enthudasm  in  any  description  of  people,  the  war  is  secretly  condemned 
by  the  mass  of  one  party,  and  openly  execrated  by  the  other.  We, 
instead  of  defending  our  own  soil,  are  nam  inflated  with  the  ambition  of 
conquest — ^we  are  about  to  march  to  add  new  territories  to  our  over- 
grown republic  at  both  extremities  of  our  country— we  say  to  the 
I7orth,  and  to  the  South,  to  provinces  and  to  people  who  have  never 
offended  us,  and  who  do  not  ask  our  aid,  '*  Yield  yourselves  up  as 
subjects  to  the  -victorious  arms  of  America.** 

But  we  should  recollect  that  the  war  of  the  revolution,  so  far  as  it 
affords  us  a  precedent  of  our  power,  when  we  turn  ourselves  into  in- 
vaders, offers  us  no  flattering  prospect. — The  invadon  of  Canada  by 
Arnold  and  Montgomery,  and  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Bigwaduce 
or  Penobscot,  do  not  redound  to  our  honour  in  the  pages  of  our  history. 
Upon  the  ocean  how  much Te^s  reason  have  we  to  compare  the  two 
cases  together?  France  could  then  on  that  element  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  urfierior  to  Britain.    D*£staing  often  rode  master  of  our  coasts^ 
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Xeppel  was  driven  info  port*  and  the  Brituh  channel  X«ntphaHealfy  lO 
«alksd  at  this  day)  acknowledied  for  one  moment  France  «•  its  matter. 
The  comUned  naval  forces  of  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  war  were  decidedly  an  overmatch  for  the  British.  Yet 
even  with  tiAtfeafful  JUfferenu  between  her  power  then  and  now  we 
achieved  nothug  against  her  commerce  after  the  first  four  years  of 
that  war.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war  the  picked  even  the  pinfea- 
thers  from  the  plumage  of  those  who  had  rioted  on  the  plunder  of  her 
commerce,  and  scarcely  an  American  privateer  or  ship  of  war  dared 
to  display  its  flag  upon  the  ocean. 

We  now  take  up  the  third  point  which  I  prqKwed  to  discuss,  that 
if  the  admiidstration  had  deliberately  resolved  upon  war,  it  was  their 
solemn  duty  to  liave  made  preparations  to  defend  our  commerce  on  the 
ocean,  to  Mve  encouraged  by  every  facility  the  restoration  or  return 
of  the  millions  of  the  property  of  our  citizens  now  in  the  British  domi- 
nions and  power,  and  also  to  have  trarned  our  citizens  of  their  dan- 
ger, instead  of  keeping  their  hostile  purpose  secret,  and  letting 
these  measures  fall  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  upon  our  unpx»r 
tected  commerce. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  government  had  been  long  fixed,  and  surely 
no  new  inritations  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  year,  they  ought  so  to  have  managed  their  preparations  for 
wair  as  not  only  to  have  given  ample  notice  to  our  merchants,  but  to 
have  satisfied  Great  Britain  that  tney  were  resolved  to  resort  to  the 
last  extremity,  in  order  that  it  might  have  been  seen  what  would  be  the 
«fiect  of  such  a  resolution  on  the  councils  of  her  cabinet  So  far  was 
the  cmduct  of  Great  Britain  within  the  past  year  from  authorizing  our 
citizens  to  expect  a  resort  to  so  dreadftil  a  remedy  on  the  part  of  our 
government,  tnat  it  led  them  to  hope  that  some  expedient  would  be  de- 
vised by  our  cabinet  to  avert  the  calamities  with  which  we  were  threat- 
ened, and  the  evils  which  we  actually  suffered.  The  nomination  of  a 
new  minister  to  ti^  country,  after  the  cold  and  affrontive  dismiraion  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  together  with  the  satisfactonr  settlement  of  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake,  gave  us  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  contemplate  an  open,  undisguised,  sudden,  and  offensive 
war. 

For  what  step  could  have  been  more  calculated  to  lull  our  commer- 
cial friends  into  fatal  security  than  the  acceptance  of  the  tendered  atone- 
ment for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  ?  What  motive  could  there  be 
for  adjusting  that  affair,  if  our  cabinet  then  intended  a  resort  to  arms  ? 

But  there  were  still  stronger  reasons  for  believing  that  the  csA)inet  of 
this  country  would  not  rush  into  the  embraces  of  France,  and  join  her 
in  her  efforts  against  Great  Britain.  Within  the  past  year,  we  had 
sent  a  new  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  in  lieu  of  an  explicit  abandon- 
ment of  her  decrees,  in  place  of  on  immediate  restoration  of  our  pro- 
perty unjustly  surprised  by  France,  and  which  the  president  had  de- 
clared must  be  an  indispensable  condition  of  our  return  to  (riendly  re- 
lations with  her,  we  had  seen  that  France  had  anew  promulgated  her 
decrees  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  her  empire — that  instead  of  re- 
storing our  property,  our  mitnster  had  declared  that  he  had  made  no 
progress  in  obtaining  redress  upon  that  point,  and  that  the  prospect  of 
success  was  both  distant  and  doubtful. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  had  recently  given  new  and  abundant 
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EMft  of  her  detennloaUoa  to  annihilate  all  fine  and  neutral  commerce 
the  indlKcriminate  phinder  and  deitruction  of  all  oiir  ihipt  which 
B  encountered  on  the  high  seat. 

In  this  state  of  thlnin  it  wai  impoaaible  for  any  honeit  and  lionoura* 
ble  man  to  pretunie,  that  we  should  suddenly  j(rin  Finance  Ui  her  war 
against  Great  Britain.  If,  however,  the  cabinet  deemed  It  (or  our  in- 
terest to  enter  into  so  unnatural  a  coalition,  it  was  their  solemn  duty 
to  have  increased  our  marine  so  as  to  protect,  in  some  degree,  our 
trade  on  our  onm  eoaats. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  attempt  would  have 
been  fruitless,  for  the  attempt  is  now  made,  and  our  fedble  but  gallant 
navy  ordered  out  to  guard  our  coasts,  or  become  victims  to  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy. 

Either,  then,  the  defence  of  our  coast  and  waters  ou|^t  to  have  been 
avowedly  abandoned,  or  more  effectual  measures  should  have  been  ta- 
ken to  render  this  defence  of  some  avail. 

The  course  adopted  is  only  calculated  to  sacrifice,  after  a  short 
time,  the  truly  gallant  officers  of  our  little  navy,  and  to  afford  a  feeble 
and  illusory  protection  to  our  commerce. 

Our  merchants,  in  pursuance  of  their  national  rights  and  interests, 
hadvpurchased  great  quantities  of  British  goods,  and  by  the  course  of 
trade,  and  from  the  superior  convenience  and  security  arising  from 
the  good  credit  of  the  British  merchants,  had  deposited  immense  sums 
in  Great  Britain.  If  it  had  been,  which  it  now  appears  that  it  was, 
the  determination  of  the  cabinet  to  resort  to  offensive  war,  they  ought 
most  certainly  to  have  repealed  the  restrictions  on  tlw  importation 
of  British  goods,  and  to  have  permitted  our  citizens  to  bring'  back 
tlieir  property  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  to  sup- 
port the  burden  of  the  war.  It  is  the  urst  instance,  we  believe,  in 
which  a  nation  ever  commenced  a  war  by  giving  up  to  the  enemy  such 
an  immense  proportion  of  its  own  property  and  means  of  annoyance. 
If  we  were  disposed  to  jealousy,  we  might  say  that  thb  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  playing  into  the  hands  of  our  enemy,  of  gratifying  the  de- 
sire of  France  to  humble  and  reduce  all  free  states,  and  sacriftcing 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  section  of  our  country  to  the  passions 
of  the  rash  and  unthinking  representatives  of  the  south. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  the  effect  has  been  most 
dreadful.  The  people  of  New-England,  generally,  had  not  the  small- 
est apprehension  of  such  a  result.  They  are  wholly  unprepared. 
When  the  embargo  was  imposed,  they  hurried  away  their  property,  as 
they  lawfully  might,  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  or  their  own 
government,  and  they  intrvisted  it  principally  with  the  very  nation  which 
the  cabinet  tell  us  must  be  our  enemy. 

If  war,  therefore,  had  really  been  intended  id  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  which  we  are  now  assured  that  it  was,  the  duty  of  a  watchful 
and  paternal  government  was,  to  have  continued  that  embargo,  and  to 
have  abstained  from  hostilities  until  the  property  thus  sent  into  the 
very  jaws  of  the  proposed  enemy,  could  have  been  restored  to  an  impo- 
verished country,  which  will  hereafter  need  all  its  resources. 

Fourthly,  in  a  war  ofGensive  and  unjust,  the  citizens  are  not  only 
not  obliged  to  take  part,  but,  by  the  laws  of  God,  «aA  of  civil  society, 
thev  are  bound  to  idbetain.  ' 

This  may  appear  to  some  an  abstract  proposition,  true,  perhaps,  in 
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ilaelf,  but  In  uraeticc  of  no  roonwat,  since  the  citbcn  can  be  compel- 
led to  take  his  share  of  the  buidais  of  the  war,  by  tlic  superior  power 
of  bit  sovereign.  But  In  a  frae  government,  like  onrs,  It  in  no  an- 
swer for  nilem  to  say  to  the  people,  we  have  a  military  force,  and  we 
can  and  will  compel  you  to  do  what  we  direct,  be  it  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful The  riUaen  ought  to  know  what  the  ruler  can  rirhtfMy  do;  ai 
to  his  nmf  ly,  In  caae  he  should  do  wrong,  that  I  will  endeavour  to 
•how  h(!reiilter> 

The  Iniprtance  of  a  few  remarks  on  thk  auestitm  of  right  will  be 
perceived  &om  thla  consideration,  that  our  privilege  of  discussion  and 
of  assembUog  to  consider  this  Interesting  topic  of  war  depends  on  the 
Tight  of  the  citizen  to  judge  In  the  laiit  resort  of  the  justice  of  the  pro- 
posed war>  If  a  guvcniment  con  lawfully  plunge  the  people  into  an 
urgust,  offensive  war,  atMl  If  tliey  are  as  niu<;h  bound  to  support  such 
a  war  as  a  jmI  and  dtfenaiwi  «Ne,  then  the  discussion  of  its  justice 
would  be  nugatory,  and  litdeed  h^^rious,  and  Uie  government  might 
very  fairly  suppress  tdl  examination  Into  its  merits. 

But  the  law  of  nature  and  natk>ns  cleclares,  that  in  a  despotic  or 
free  covernmcnt,  the  subject  Is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  com- 
mands of  his  piincn  or  ruler*— So  even  at  common  law,  a  slave  cannot 
excuse  liimielf  by  the  conmtands  of  his  master  for  coumiitting  murder, 
robbery,  or  any  other  crime.  If  Oen.  Dearborn  should  for  exampl*^ 
by  order  of  the  president  seiice  uiton  Gov.  Strong  and  Ms  honourak^le 
council,  and  attempt  to  transport  them  to  Washington,  they  could  have 
a  habeas  corpus,  and  question  the  legality  of  such  an  order,  and  if 
found  illegal,  Oen.  Dearborn  would  be  punished  as  certainly  as  if  he 
had  acted  wUkout  ai^  ttrdem, — These  are  analogous  cases. — We  shall 
now  cite  the  highest  authority  that  we  know  of  on  the  law  of  nations, 
relative  to  the  right  of  the  subji;ct  to  judge  of  the  lawfidiuss  of  a  war, 
and  to  rtfnae  his  aid  in  its  support. 

Grotius,  book  II.  chap.  xxvi.  contdders  this  question  distinctly. — 
He  sa^'s,  Uiat  *'  those  who  arc  in  a  more  servile  condition,  such  as  sons 
of  a  Uimily,  servants,  subjects,  and  each  particular  citizen,  compared 
with  tlie  whole  body  of  the  city  whereof  they  arc  members,  if  they 
are  admitted  to  ndvise,  or  left  to  their  own  choice,  Avhether  they  will 
take  up  arais,  or  be  q>ii(1,  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  same  rules  which 
are  already  set  down  for  those  who,  being  free,  have  power  to  make 
war  for  themselves  or  otIieiK.     But  if  commanikd  thereunto,  as  usually 
.    they  are,  then,  if  it  )h>  evitktU  to  tlum  that  the  cause  be  unjust,  they 
ought  altogether  \o  forbear,  for  that  God  is  ratlier  to  be  obeyed  than 
man.     To  justify  subjtH  ts  for  rt^fusiiig  to  execute  the  wicked  commands 
of  their  princes,  wr  nave  several  examples  in  sacred  gtory."    "  We 
conclude,"  he  aays,  "  that  where  the  subject  doth  not  only  doubt  the 
lawfulness  of  the  war,  but  is  bv  very  probable  arguments  induced  to 
believe  it  unjust,  rsiieeiully  if  that  war  be  offensive  and  not  defensive, 
he  is  bound  to  absttun."    Again  lie  nddt>,  in  book  III.  chap.  x.  "  that 
the  gi-ound  of  a  war  being  unjust,  (although  it  be  solemnly  undertaken  as 
to  the  manner,)  yet  are  sll  tliose  acta  that  are  (lone  in  it  unjust,  so  that 
they  that  shall  knowingly  commit  such  acts,  or  assist  in  tiie  doing  of 
them,  are  inchided  in  Uie  number  of  those  who,  without  repentance,  can- 
not enter  into  the  kingdom.** 

We  now  shall  consider,  lastly,  what  are' the  peaceable  and  constitu- 
tional remedies  in  thf^  hands  of  Uie  people  to  put  a  stop  to  an  unjust,  of- 
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Censive,  and  niioous  war.  These  remedies  are  of  varioiiui  sorts—they 
are  such  as  beioog,  aod  may  be  used)  by  each  individual  separately,  or 
they  may  be  exercised  by  the  people  c(^ectively.  Individually,  every 
mau  has  a  right  to  express  his  di8S4)p{obation,  and  (if  he.  feels  so 
strongly)  his  execration  of  the  war,  and  of  the  causes  iniich  led  to  it, 
as  well  as  bis  horror  of  the  consequences  vrith  ivhich  it  is  pregnant 
— he  niay  do  this  in  conversation,  or  in  writii^  and  print->he 
may  circulate  these  opinions  as  widely  and  as  extensively  as  may 
be  in  his  power — he  may  encourage  others  to  do  the  same,  and  may 
endeavour  to  gain  as  many  pioselj^tes  to  his  opinion  as  he  possiUy  cam 
He  may  point  out  to  public  cenisure  and  contempt  the  men  from  this 
state  who  deserted  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  joined  the  standard 
of  its  enemies,  without  whose  cooperation  this  deadly  measure  would 
never  have  been  adopted.  AH  these  things  he  may  do  without  being 
amenable  to  tlie  laws;  in  all  these  things  he  is  expressly  protected  by 
the  constitution — ^there  is  but  one  limitation  to  this  powers-he  must 
^ofine  himself  strictly  to  truth  in  stating  his  facts,  but  in  his  reason- 
ing and  inferences  he  may  take  what  latitude  he  pleases.  The  indi' 
vidual  has  two  other  rights  on  this  subject — he  may  assemble  and  as- , 
fociate  with  others  to  effect  a  peaceable  repeal  of  the  declaration  of  .^k 
war,  ^d  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  peace;  and  he  may  vote  for  * 
such  men  as  will  in  congress  refuse  to  aid  in  the  further  prosecudon  of 
this  ruinous  war. 

I  might  add  to  this  statement  of  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  when  called  into  service  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and 
without  legal  authority,  or  when  called  to  aid  in  executing  any  mea* 
sures  which  are  a  violation  of  the  rights  aod  liberties  of  the  subject, 
he  may  refuse  to  act;  he  has  a  constitutional  right  to  judge;  and  it  he 
takes  care  that  he  is  correct  in  his  conduct,  he  will  be  protected  in  his 
refusal  by  the  civtY  autftortfi^. 

The  individual  hasiilso  a  right,  and  indeed  it  is  laudable,  to  associate 
with  others  for  ^e  preservation  of  order  and  quiet,  and  to  execute  or 
assist  in  executing  the  laws.  A  city,  town  or  county,  is  disgraced 
which  permits  a  lawless  banditti,  as  lately  at  Baltimore,  to  triumph 
over  the  prostrate  laws:  It  is  the  worst  tyranny  which  can  ht^pen:  In 
all  other  grievances  you  have  redress  against  the  aggressors,  but  in  a 
mob  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cUscover  and  detect  the  culprits.  There 
is  no  remedy  but  a  preventive  one,  and  there  should  be  an  association 
well  prepared  to  assist  the  peace  officers  in  suppressing  and  bringing 
to  condign  punishment,  all  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

This  is  very  important  when  the  measures  of  government  multiply 
the  number  of  idlers,  and  tend  to  ruin  the  morals  and  habits  of  tli^ 
people.  Such  is  commonly  the  effect  of  all  wars;  such  will  particu- 
larly be  the  case  in  ours,  which  is  a  war,  not  of  action,  but  of  suffer- 
ins;;  not  of  glory,  but  of  privation;  not  in  our  own  cause,  but  in  that 
of  France. 

The  people  collectively  have  a  right  to  meet  in  their  respective 
towns  as  bodies  politic,  then  and  there  to  express  their  opinions  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  present  war;  to  point  ottt  lis  destructive 
effects  on  themselves  as  well  as  the  nation;  to  send,  if  need  be,  dele- 
gates to  any  county  or  state  conventions  which  may  be  assembled  for 
the  same  peaceable,  orderly  and  constitutional  purposes.:  They  may 
instruct  or  advise  their  representatives  and  senators  how  to  act  in  this 
trying  emergency;  especially  they  may,  if  they  see  fit,  earnestly  re* 
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coDunend  to  the  senators  of  this  state  to  concur  either  in  a  general 
ticket  for  the  choice  of  electors  of  president,  or  in~a  choice  of  them  by 
joint  ballot.  They  must  recollect  that  on  the  change  of  pre^enl  de- 
pends the  prospect  of  peace,  and  eyeiy  man,  let  his  politics  be  what 
they  may,  who  is  attached  to  peace,  must  wish  to  displace  the  man  mho 
aUme  is  responsU/lefor  thia  war ;  I  mean  Mr.  Madison. 
/  The  people  in  their  town  meetings  would  do  well  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  order.  Privateersmen,  recruits,  and  beggars  will 
swarm  in  our  streets,  idleness  will  beget  crimes,  and  too  eariy  and  too 
vigorous  measures  cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  our  reputation  from  be> 
ing  sullied,  and  our  domestic  enjoyment  from  being  in  jeopardy. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  also.may  do  much.  They  have  already 
done  a  great  deal  towards  the  restoration  of  peace,  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  truth,  and  of  sound  and  correct  opinions.  It  is  their  le- 
gitimate right  to  act  in  such  times,  and  Mr.  Madison  himsellC  in  1 707,- 
pointed  them  out  as  the  constitutional  organs  to  defend,  protect  and 
guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  peoiple,  in  dangerous  and  trying 
times. 

I  htive  now  finished  my  proposed  plan,  and  it  only  remnns  that  I 
suggest  a  few  general  thoughts  and  inferences  which  the  subject,  the 
reasoning  already  exhibited,  and  the  awful  situation  of  our  country, 
naturally  occasions.    • 

If  the  facts  above  stated,  and  the  aiguments  before  urged,  deserve 
any  weight,  and  I  feel  a  confidence  that  the  people  will  think  that  they 
do,  they  suggest  to  the  mind  very  painful  reflections ;  they  serve  to 
show  either  a  mistaken  policy,  or  an  improper  bias,  and  undue  par- 
tiality in  the  smaU  majority  of  our  rulers,  who  have  plunged  us  into 
this  calamitous  war.    There  are  some  other  detached  facts  tending  to 
impair  our  confidence  in  them,  and  to  show  a  preconceived  determina- 
Uon  to  enter  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  France,  which  could  not  pro- 
perly have  been  introduced  in  the  main  body  of  my  argument,  but 
which  deserve  the  most  weighty  consideration.    When  the  treaty  made 
by  Mr.  Jay  with  Great  Britain  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  (a  treaty 
ratified  by  Washington,  and  under  which  our  commerce  flourished  in 
an  unexampled  degree,)  a  proposal  was  made  to  Mr.  Monroe  by  Great 
Britain,  to  renew  it  at  least  during  die  war  l)etween  Great  Britain  ftnd 
France.    This  proposal  was  submitted  to  our  cabinet,  who  instructed 
their  minister  not  to  enter  into  any  permanent  an*angement  with  Great 
Britain.    The  correspondence  between  the  British  minister  and  Mr. 
Monroe  will  show  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  two  cabinets  at  thai  period.   At  a  later  moment  our  two  envoys  ex- 
traordhiary  concluded  a  formal  treaty  with  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  extremely  favourable  to  our  commerce,  and  which  Mr.  Madi- 
son's two  friends,  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Piukney,  declared  «*  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  to.  embrace  all  the  subjects  which  they  were  directed  to 
include."    This  treaty  the  president  rejected,  not  even  daring  to  lay 
it  before  the  senate,  lest  they  should  advise  him  to  ratify  it.     This 
measure  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  both  the  negotiators  retained 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  administration,  and  are  now  members 
of  the  same  cabinet -which  rejected  their  own  treaty. 

Here  was  a  second  proof  of  the  disposition  of  Great  Britain  to 
make  a  permanent  settlement  of  differences  with  this  country,  and  of 
our  cabinet  to  avoid,  and  defeat  such  an  arrangement.    The  third  at-- 
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tempt  to  9ettle  aU  diifereaces  was  made  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  aimired 
our  cal)inet  that  he  was  clothed  wiUi  ample  powers  and  inatructioos  to 
settle  every  point  of  dilBerence  between  the  two  countries,  and  offered 
to  ei^hange  his  full  credentials  against  similar  ones  to  be  given  by 
out  cabinet  to  any  negotiator  on  their  part  As  'soon  as  this  distinct 
proposition  was  made,  fault  was  instantly  found  with  some  part  bf  Mr. 
Jackson's  language,  but  with  what  partiadar  passage  no  two  men  in 
congress,  or  out  of  it,  are,  as  yet,  agreed,  and  he  was  dismissed  with 
as  little  ceremony,  and  a  disposition  as  hostile,  as  that  in  which  the 
declaration  of  war  wa»  made.  Mr.  Erskine  made  an  offer  of  atone- 
ment for  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  was  precisely  in  the 
same  terms  in  Which  the  satisfaction  was  accepted  two  years  after- 
wards. Yet)  icBt  all  dissensions  should  be  buried  between  the  two 
countries,  an  offensive  clause  was  added  to  the  letter  of  acceptance  on 
our  part,  which  so  offended  the  British  cabinet  as  to  become  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  rejection  of  Erskine's  arrangement. 

Here,  Uien,  in  five  years,  yre  have  four  distinct  and  prominent  facts, 
leading  all  to  the  same  point,  to  prove  a  disinclination  to  settle  wiUi 
Great  Britain. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  facts  which  show  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  our  cabinet,  to  affront  and  injure  her,  and  to  please  and  gratify 
France.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  president's  proclamatito,  contrary 
to  the  l^w  ^nations,  excluding  British  ships  of  war  from  our  waters, 
after  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  before  any  application  for  remedy 
to  the  sovereign,  who  instantly  disavowed  the  conduct  of  his  officers, 
■  and  promised  reparation;  but  I  must  notice  the  conduct  of  our  cabi^ 
net  mer  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  Great  Britain  notified  us  in 
February,  1807,  that  she  should  retaliate  those  decrees,  if,  after  due 
time,  we  should  not  resist  them.  This  notice  on  her  part  was  cer- 
tainly frank  and  honourable.  The  administration  contented  themselves 
with  replying  that  France  had  declared  they  did  not  extend  to  us. 
This  was  not  true;  Mons.  Decrcs,  the  minister  of  marine,  in  the  ab- 
i»ence  of  Talleyrand,  did,  to  be  sure,  say,  that  as  the  United  States 
were  specially  protected  by  treaty,  the  decrees  could  not  be  intended 
to  operate  on  them,  but  he  added  expressly,  tliat  he  had  no  authority 
to  make  any  explanation  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  minister  for 
foreign  relations ;  in  fact,  the  emperor  paid  no  regaKl  to  this  explana* 
tion,  but  in  July,  1807,  in  the  case  of  the  Horizon,  declared  "  that  as 
he  had  made  no  exception  in  the  terms  of  his  decrees,  so  he  should 
make  none  in  tlieir  execution." 

In  tlie  same  month,  he  caused  to  be  seized  in  the  neutral  states  of 
Tuscany,  Naples,  and  Hamburgh,  immense  amounts  of  American  pro- 
perty under  his  Berlin  decree :  we  took  no  measures  for  redress ;  we 
have  taken  no  effectual  ones  for  the  restoration  of  that  property  to  the 
present  day. 

To  suffer  millions  of  our  property  to  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  enemy 
of  Great  Britain  ^vithout  a  struggle,  and  scarcely  a  complaint,  was  a 
wrong  done  to  her;  was  as  great  a  wrong  as  if  we  had  loaned  to  France 
an  equal  sum,  provided  Ave  had  the  means  of  redress,  which  we  most 
certainly  had,  at  least  such  as  we  afterwards  deemed  effectual,  to  wit, 
non-intercourse  M'ith  her.  But  in  another  light,  it  was  a  still  greater 
wrong  done  to  Great  Britain,  because  these  goods  were  seized  on  ac- 
count of  their  liaving  been  (tf  British  growth ;  thus  presenting  the 
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toonstrouB  and  novel  doctrine,  ao  injurious  to  all  neutral  states,  that 
one  neutreU  shall  not  even  trade  with  OMOther  neutral  in  the  produce  of 
the  enemy  of  France. 

Such  was  our  boasted  resistance  to  the  French  decrees ! !  But  this 
was  a  (rt^.  Bonaparte,  not  content  with  this,  told  us,  through  Gen. 
Armstrong  and  Mons*  Turreau,  in  the  course  of  the  same  summes* 
that  he  would  have  no  neutrals.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1807,  Dutch  and 
French  merchants  wrote  ta  their  correspondents  in  this  country  that 
Uiere  would  be  an  embargo  in  the  United  States  in  the  ensuing  win- 
ter. Gen.  Ankistrong,  it  is  said,  announced  to  several  Americans  thai 
our  government  woidd  lay  an  embargo;  our  despatch  ship  arrived 
from  France,  and  in  three  days  an  embargo  was  laid.  That  measure 
was  in  eflfect  mar  tipon  Great  Britain;  it  was  avowed  as  such  in 
congress;  it  was  justified  as  such  by  the  friends  of  administration; 
it  was  said,  that  it  would  bring  her  to  our  feet  in/our  months:  yet 
the  British  wders  were  not  known  in  this  country  when  the  embargo 
was  adopted.  Mr.  Pickering,  well  known,  (and  deservedly  respected 
wherever  he  is  known,)  the  taithful,  steady,  able,  resolute  friend  of 
your  rights  and  interests,  has  declared  in  sundry  public  pieces,  to 
which  he  has  given  his  name,  :«Qd  has  never  been  c<mtradicted,  that 
the  British  orders  were  not  known  in  the  senate  when  the  embargo  pasa* 
ed ;  in  fact,  they  were  some  time  afterwards  communicated  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  "  as  di  further  procf*  of  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  em- 
bargo. 

We  have  only  time  to  inquire,  then,  for  whose  benefit  was  the  em- 
bargo  imposed  ?  and  against  whom  was  it  aimed  ?  We  have  shown  that 
the  thought  of  it  originated  in  France;  we  say,  moreover,  that  Bona- 

{>arte,  in  three  public  state  papers,  approved  of  it,  and  praised  us  for 
aying  it;  we  say  that  by  his  decree  of  Bayonne  he  undertook  to  en- 
force it ;  we  add,  that,  as  soon  as  we  dared  to  repeal  it,  he  issued  a 
decree  confiscating  all  our  ships  and  cargoes  in  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  man  can  have  forgotten  the  keen  letter  of 
Mr.  Canning,  in  which  he  declared,  tliat  Uie  cabinet  of  Great  Britain 
perfectly  understood  that  measure  as  intended  exclusively  against 
Great  Bntain,  and  to  furthei  the  vieAVs  and  projects  of  France.  In 
short,  no  man  who  had  either  eyes  or  ears,  and  who  either  heard 
the  language,  or  read  the  speeches  of  our  members  of  congress, 
could  doubt  that  the  embargo  was  aimed  exclusively  against 
Great  Britain;  and  yet  it  was  imposed,  I  beg  the  pubHc  to  recollect, 
it  was  imposed  before  the  British  orders  in  council  were  known  in 
this  country,  those  orders  which  now  figure  in  the  foreground  of 
our  picture  of  British  wrongs. 

Can  any  man  read  this  statement,  which  is  solemnly  true,  and  not  per- 
ceive that  we  have  really  been  in  league  with  France,  and  virtually  at 
warmth  Britain  for  five  years  past?  The  only  reason  it  was  not  before 
declared  was  because  the  people  had  not  been  wrought  up  to  the  pro- 
per degree  of  irritation.  The  war  will  be  carried  on  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  commercial  restriction  system  has  been,  not  to  pro- 
cure a  redress  of  our  grievances,  but  to  uphold  the  continental  system 
of  the  emperor.  For  this  purpose,  the  restriction  on  British  goods 
will  be  kept  on;  and  a  bill  is  proposed  in  congress  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  our  own  produce  except  in  American  bottoms,  or  in  ves- 
sels q{  jMMm  a^naUy  tU  war  with  Oreat  Britain.    Why  this  pro* 
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TJtimi?  American  vessels  cannot  go  without  immense  risk;  why  pro* 
hibit  our  exportatimi  in  an^  neutral  reaseki?  or  in  any  vessels  .ofn^- 
tioos  nof  at  tvar  with  us  ?  Pressed  to  the  K;arth  by  our  losses  and 
our  WW  taxes,  every  vent  for  our  productioBs  must  be  very  important 
But  it  must  not  he — it  is  against  the  interest  of  f  ranee  thajt  y<m 
ihoukt  supply  Spain  and  Portugal,  whom  she  withes  to  subdue.  Pe- 
rish American  cnnmerce,  so  that  French  arms  and  French  policy 
flouridi  and  succeed.  Well  might  Mr.  Felix  Gruo^  say,  ^  France 
has  somehow  twisted  a  knot  about  our  necks— we  cannot  untie  it— we 
must  cut  it  by  the  sword."  But  in  lieu  of  cutting  the  kntiy  Mr. 
Gmndy  and  his  associates  have  very  sagaciously  cut  off  the  neck  it- 
•elfllt 

I  beseech  all  sober,  serious,  and  patriotic  men  to  ponder  on  these 
facts,  Uiis  train  of  coincident  circumstances,  all  vi  which  are  <rf  public 
notoriety,  and  then  say  to  what  a  dreadful  conclusion  they  lead.  Can 
they,  after  that,  be  surprised  at  the  present  war?  There  are  men, 
howevi'r,  who  say,  that  we  ought  not  to  analyze,  and  weigh,  and  mea- 
sure our  comparative  wrongs ;  that  Britain  has  done  us  greai  iqjury; 
that  the  government  are  the  exclusive  ju^s,  when  the  wrongs  which 
,we  sufTer  demand  reparation  by  the  sword,  and  against  whom  the 
ihirord  ought  to  be  drawn,  and  they  having  dJecided  this  question,  all 
good  citizens  ought  not  only  to  submit,  but  to  support  them  with  all  their 
talents  and^fortunes.  It  is  a  war  they  say  for  princij^y  and  for  our 
honour,  and  we  must  not  stop  to  calculate  consequences.  Even  if  we 
fedew  that  we  should  foil,  we  ou^to  fight  and  fall  valiantly.  If  one 
could  perceive  in  the  conduct  of  our  government  a  real  sensibility  to 
the  wrongs  doae  to  our  country;  if  their  sense  of  honour  bad  af^ai^-ed 
to  be  a  constant,  impartial,  and  regular  principle  of  action,  there 
might  be  some  weight  m  this  remark;  but  i^  upon  a  short  comparison 
of  their  conduct  towards  the  two  bell%erent8,  it  shall  appear  that  they 
are  feelingly  alive  to  every  appearance  of  injury  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  are  perfectly  insensible  to  the  multiplied  wrwgs  and  in- 
sults, the  kicks  and  cuCTs,  the  robberies  and  plunders  of  France,  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  they  enter  into  this  war  to  vin- 
dicate the  hojuntr  of  the  United  States. 

The  injuries  of  Great  Britain  we  have  already  enumerated  apd  con> 
sidered.  They  are,  the  occasional  impressment  of  our  seamen,  the 
blockade  of  French  ports,  and  the  orders  in  council,  which  iv  fact 
include  the  second.  We  have,  however,  no.  charge  against  Great  Bri- 
tain of  breach  of  treaty;  the  only  one  slie  has  made  with  us  since  the 
treaty  of  peace,  she  most  honourably  executed.  Her  ships  of  war  have 
covered  every  sea  for  twenty  years  past,  and  had  she  been  actuated 
by  the  same  dire  and  dreadful  hostility  to  all  free  states  as  France  has 
been,  we  should  not  at  this  moment  have  had  such  an  immeose  ccnnmerce 
to  be  delivered  up  by  our  government  as  a  defenceless  prey  to  her  nu- 
merous cruisers.  The  past  unesampled  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  the  boast  of  both  parties,  of  Mr.  JefTerson  and 
lyir.  Madison,  as  well  as  others,  istlie  strongest  proof  which  can  be  ad- 
duced cK  the  general  spirit  of  justice  and  moderation  in  the  British 
councils. 

Another  idea  is  very  important;  so  honourable,  and  so  just  has  been 
the  conduct  of  her  merchants,  so  upright  has  heen  the  deportment  <tf 
her  government  towards  our  citizens  who  have  traded  to  her  ports» 
that  many  millions  of  dollars  of  American  property  are  at  this  m 
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meirt  deposited  with  lier  for  Mfic  keq>ii^,  and  dariag  a  twenty  yean* 
war,  not  one  case  has  occurred  of  a  violation  ef  the  laws  of  hospitali- 
ty, of  seizure  of  our  property  confided  to  her,  or  of  vmecessaiT^  de- 
tention or  embargo. 

Now  let  us  reverse  the  picture.  How  many  violatiooa  of  the  laws 
of  dviDzed  nations  has  France  committed  during  the  same  period  ? 
I  shall  not  go  Imck  to  the  infamous  conduct  of  l^r  calnnet  prior  to 
Mr.  Ellsworth's  treaty;  I  limit  mjrself  in  considering  the  amount  of 
hef  wrongs  to  the  last  ten  years  only.  That  dreaty  of  Mr.  Ellsworth's 
stipulated  that  we  should  ha^e  a  r^t  to  trade  freely  irith  her  enemy ^ 
and  from  one  enemy's  port  to  another,  and  6t>m  her  enemy's  ports  to 
those  of  Fraace.  Yet  long  prior  to  the  Berlin  decree,  she  forbade  our 
entering  her  ports  after  having  touched  in  Great  Britain  merely  fm* 
ertkrs  tmd  informatim.  The  Berlin  decree  annulled  tUa  article  of 
the  treaty,  or  rather  violated,  it  in  a  shameless  maiu.^r;  yet  our  go- 
▼emment  never  complained  of  this  breach  of  treaty.  France  has  pro* 
fossed  to  respect  the  doctrine  of  free  dups  making  free  goods ;  yet  she 
has  uniformly  omfiscated  British  pn^rty  taken  in  our  vessels,  and 
has  made  it  the  sweeping  pretext  for  condemning  millions  of  l)ona  fide 
American  pn^rty.  France  has  professed  to  favour  free  and  ueutjAtl 
commerce,  yet  by  her  ordinances  requiring  certificates  of  origin,  ^nt 
virtually  forbade  the  neutral  trade  in  the  productions  of  her  enemy, 
and  thus  aimed  a  fatai  blow  at  our  canyiug  trade. 

France  was  the  first  natfon  on  the  civilized  globe  Tat  least  since  the 
introduction  of  admiralty  courts)  which  authorized  its  cruisers,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  nations,  to  bum,  sink  and  destroy  neutral  sMps 
and  cargoes  on  the  high  seas,  without  any  manner  of  trial.  This  in- 
jury has  not  beeh  casual,  but  systematic  and  repeated.  Mr.  Jefierson 
complained  of  it  as  the  *'  most  distressing  mode  in  which  l)elligerents 
exercise  might  contrary  to  right." 

France  also  has  treated  us  diplomatically  with  the  greatest  possible 
indignity.  Turreau  declared  mar  for  us;  but  our  national  pride 
never  rises  at  French  insults.  Ghampagny  told  as  that  "  we  were 
without  honour,  without  energy,  and  less  free  than  the  colony  of  Ja- 
maica.'' Mr.  Madison  instructed  Mr.  Armstrong  to  notice  this  insult 
two  years  since,  and  that  is  the  very  last  that  we  hear  of  it. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  lielieved  that  our  honour  or  our  national  lib- 
tereist  are  the  motives  to  this  war,  when  we  find  that  neither  of  them 
are  regarded  when  France  is  a  party  to  the  question? 

If  it  be  said  that  we  must  choose  our  enemy,  that  we  cannot  fight 
both  England  and  France,  then  I  reply,  thst  our  honour  and  interest 
required  that  we  should  fight  France,  if  fight  we  must 

Our  honour,  because  she  has  heaped  upon  us  insn],t  upon  insult; 
because  she  was  the  first  aggressor;  because  for  no  we  wrong  or  in- 
milt  has  she  tendered  reparation;  whereas  Britain  has  made  us  pro- 
posals respecting  all  her  injuries,  and  has  actually  made  a  mag- 
nanimous apology  and  satisfaction  for  the  greatest 

Our  interest  required  that  we  should  fight  France,  if  fighting  be  in- 
dispensable, because  in  losing  the  trade  of  France,  we  lose  the  sale  of 
only  three  millions  of  dollars  per  annum ;  in  giving  up  that  of  Great 
Britain,  we  lose  thirty  millions;  France  could  not  possibly  hurt  us 
more  in  war  than  she  has  always  done  in  peace ;  Great  Britain  cati 
ruin  our  commerce,  can  inflict  an  injury  which  fifty  years  of  wise 
policy  cannot  repair. 
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But  it  is  said  thU  ^fance  has  repealed  her  decrees,  and  Britain  re- 
fuses to  perform  her  promise  to  repeal  her  orders. 

To  those  who  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  can  contend  for  thi& 
proposition,  all  argument  would  be  vain. 

If  neitiier  the  reiterated  declarations  of  the  emperor,  of  hb  courts, 
of  his  marine  officers,  nor  tiis  personal  decisions  in  the  Dantzick  cases, 
nor  the  daily  destruction  of  our  ships  will  convince  men,  "  neither 
would  they  be  convinced  even  if  one  should  rise  from  the  dead." 

But  one  remark  ought  not  here  to  be  omitted,  and  that  is,  that 
Britain  has  lately  acUuUljf  repealed  her  orders  in  council,  to  take  ef- 
fect when  the  French  shaU  have  repealed,  even  in  words^  her  decrees  ; 
and  she  has  declared  that  all  ships  taken  after  such  a  nominal  repeal 
of  the  French  decrees  shall  be  instantly  restored  in  admiralty,  without 
any  new  order  to  that  effect :  It  is  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  that  we 
undertake  to  fight  Gi*eat  Britain  for  maintaining  her  orders  in  council, 
and  to  .)oin  France  in  supporting  and  enforcing  her  decrees  1 !  I  shall 
now  quit  this  topic,  and  take  my  leave  of  my  fellow  citizens,  not  because 
it  is  exhausted,  for  I  scarcely  know  how  to  repress  the  many  thoughts^ 
which  occur  on  this  fertUe  subject,  but  I  aim  at  utility  alone,  and  I 
have  said  as  much  as  most  readers  will  be  disposed  to  read. 

If  any  man  can  conscientiously  say,  after  the  perusal  of  this  candid, 
well  authenticated,  well  supported  statement  of  facts,  that  he  thinks  we 
have  good  cause  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  is  both  poli* 
tic  and  just  to  single  her  out  in  preference  to  France,  why  then  let  him 
buckle  on  his  armour,  and  fight  manfully,  though  fruitlessly,  in  the 
cause  of  France ;  but  those  of  my  fellow  farmers,  who  with  me  think 
"that  the  war  is  neither  just  nor  expedient,  and  who  know  it  will  be  ru- 
inous, will  leave  no  constitutional  measure  untried  to  put  an  end  t» 
80  fetal  a  measure. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  it  is  often  said,  it  is  now  too  late  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  declaration  of  war.  The  Rubicon  is  passed.  It  is 
your  duty  to  submit  and  aid  as  much  as  possible  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  It  is  not  patriotic  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  a  nation  whonf 
your  government  has  declared  your  enemy.  Let  us,  before  we  part, 
my  fellow  citizens,,  consider  tliis  subject.  Every  war  is  supposed  to 
have  some  dtjfmHe  object.  That  object  ought  to  be  a  Intimate  and 
honest  one ;  otherwise  the  war  is  unjust.  It  ought  also  to  be  a  prac- 
ticable and  attainable  one ;  otherwise  the  war  is  inexpedient  It  ought 
not  to  expose  us  to  greater  evils  and  dangers  than  those  which  we 
would  wish  to  remedy ;  otherwise  it  b  rash  and  destructive.  In  oi^er, 
then,  to  know  for  what  we  are  to  fight,  and  hom  long  we  ought  to  fight, 
and  what  we  are  to  insist  vpon  as  an  ultimatum  from  our  enemy,  it  is 
necessary  to  ^scuss  before  Ae  people  (who  have  as  yet  heard  onfy 
om  side  of  the  question  from  the  inflamed  speeches  of  members  of 
congress)  the  whole  merits  of  this  war. 

If  we  are  bound /or  ever  to  approve  of  this  war,  because  a  majority 
of  six  senators  only  (no  wiser  nor  better  than  ourselves)  saw  fit  to  de- 
clare it  in  complaisance  to  the  president,  why  we  may  as  well  give  up 
the  right  of  suffrage  at  once  to  this  oligarchy,  and  let  thetti  save  us 
the  trouble  of  future  elections.  But  if  we  have  a  right  to  change  our 
rulers  and  to  put  in  better  men,  men  who  love  peace  rather  Uian  a 
hopeless  war;  it  is  necessary  tlAit  we  should  also  have  the  right  and 
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power  to  fihow  that  the  present  men  have  abused  their  trust  by  plan, 
giog  us  into  an  unjust  war,  which  might  and  ought  to  have  lieen 
avoided.  What  limit  will  our  friends  of  freedom  set  to  the  right  of 
discussing  the  merits  or  propriety  of  cootinuing  the  war  ? 

Suppose  after  ten  or  twenty  years  of  war,  our  posterity  shal|  find 
the  country  impoverished,  our  commerce  destroyed,  our  young  men 
sacrificed  in  fruitless  expeditions,  the  nation  ground  to  powdifr  by 
taxes  and  paper  money,  and  suppose  our  enemy  still  triumphant  op  the 
oce^n,  and  that  all  the  prophecies  about  her  downfall  shall  prove  illu- 
«ory,  would  not  some  future  patriot,  in  1832,  be  authorized  to  address 
the  people,  and  assure  them  that  the  war  was  ruinous,  that  the  points 
for  which  we  were  contending  were  not  worth  the  contest,  and  that 
Britain,  it  was  evident,  could  not  be  compelled  to  yield  them,  and  that, 
for  these  reasons,  they  ought  to  turn  out  those  who  were  for  continu- 
ing the  war,  and  put  in  those  who  would  restore  jieace  ? 

Would  not  such  a  man  be  a  true  patriot  ?  * 

Well,  then,  where  will  you  draw  the  line  as  to  the  time  when  the 
war  may  be  opposed  ?  Shall  it  be  fixed  at  six  months,  a  year,  ten 
years,  or  twenty  ? 

I  should  say,  that  from  the  moment  war  is  declared,  those  who  con- 
scientumsly  opposed  U3  declaratMn  have  a  right,  and,  t»  preserve  con- 
sistency, are  bmmJ,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  peace  by  showing 
the  folly,  the  wickedness,  and  the  evils  of  the  war. 

Nay,  I  go  farther;  the  sooner  you  do  this,  and  the  more  strenuously^', 
and  vigorously,  and  undauntedly,  you  urge  it,  the  more  true  patriotism 
you  discover.  For  by  these  means  you  may  put  an  end  to  the  war  be-  . 
fore  its  evils  are  fully  realized,  and  while  the  country  still  possesses 
some  commerce  worth  saving;  but  there  will  be  little  or  no  merit  in  op- 
pofling  the  war  some  twenty  years  hence,  when  an  oppressed,  and  impo- 
verished, and  desperate  people  rise,  as  they  will  eventually  do,  and  look 
around  in  despair  for  the  authors  of  their  calamities,  who  will  theu  seek 
refuge  in  caves  and  mountains,  and  call  upon  the  rocks  and  hi'  j  to  co> 
ver  them. 

What  is  thb  doctrine  that  an  insulted  people  hear?  Why,  that  a 
measure  big  with  the  fate  of  seven  millions  of  people  passed  in  secret 
conclave,  (and  as  the  case  might  be,  and  almost  was,  by  a  single  vote, 
and,  fiur  aught  they  could  know,  a  corrupt  one,)  is  not  only  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  them  as  a  law,  (that  they  know  and  will  submit  to,)  but  its 
justice,  its  wisdom,  its  expediency  must  not  be  questioned ! ! 

You  may  change  your  rulers  next  November,  they  tell  you ;  but 
you  must  not  show  that  Seaver,  and  Cutts,  and  Richardson,  and  Wid- 
gery,  and  Green,  have  sacrificed  your  interests;  have  abandoned  you, 
helpless  and  forlorn,  to  the  curses  of  French  alliance,  and  the  sweeping 
and  resistless  foree  of  the  British  marine.  These  are  not  my  maxims, 
I  say  meet,  comprehend,  weigh,  consider,  discuss  the  causes,  secret  and 
avowed,  the  progress  and  the  consequences  of  this  dreadful  and  need- 
less war.  Inquire  who  are  its  authors,  and  who  are  opposed  to  it. 
Compare  them  together;  at  the  head  of  the  friends  of  peace  you  will 
find  Jay,  and  Kin^,  and  Finkney,  and  Strong,  and  Pickering,  and  Gil- 
man,  and  Gore,  and  Smitli,  and  Otis,  and  Griswold, and  Hillhouse,  and 
Oeneral  Brooks,  and  aH  the  other  friends  of  Washington ;  and  in  fa- 
vour of  it  you  will  find  Madison,  and  I)earborn,  and  Cutts,  and  Wid- 
^ry,  and  Seaver,  and  Austin,  and  Homans,  and  perhaps  some  of  th« 
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cokmeli  and  Ueutenant^oloiiels,  contracton,  aimy  ageoU  and  cuatom- 
homegpieB. 

Take  away,  in  tfala  itate,  fhe  men  -who  hold  places  under  the  go- 
▼enunent,  and  there  ii  scarcely  a  man  of  any  diranction  who  is  not  a 
/rwiuf  to  peace.  Let,  then,  your  supplications,  remonstrances,  resolu- 
tions, groans  and  complaints  be  wafted  on  every  breeie  to  the  prelA- 
dent*s  throne.  Turn  your  eyes  instantly  towaids  such  firm,  up^^t, 
and  underiatfaig  patriots  as  will  save  the  commonwealth  In  this  peritous 
time,  and  suffer  tnose  who  have  abused  your  confidence  **io  return  to 
frkate  l^e/*  but  above  all,  preserve  union  and  concert  in  all  your 
measures.  Recollect  the  old  maxim  of  our  revolution,  i^ich  is  still 
more  important  to  l>e  applied  to  New-Eugland  and  the  eommerciai 
ttates  NOW  than  it  was  thin,  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 


A  NEW-ENGLAND  FABMER. 


NOTES. 


IfOTE  1. 


It  may  be  tiked,  why  w  nraeh  time  u  devoted  to  the  Mfament  apon  the  orden 
in  eouneil  ? 

We  MMirer.  BeeMw  the  old  eonplainti  of  impreMment,  and  of  horering  oa 
oar.eoeiti,  and  the  general  prineiples  of  bkiekade  adopted  by  Great  Britab,  are 
only  the  liglit  and  shade,  the  mere  eolooring  of  the  prineipal  ottentible  eaote  of  the 
war.  Any  man  who  will  review  the  eoane  of  negotiatioa  between  oa  and  Great 
Britain  will  peroeiTC,  that  linee  the  lettlement  of  the  affUr  of  the  Cheaupeakc,  the 
ordera  in  eouneil  of  April,  1800,  ere  the  only  oatensiUe  eaaiea  of  hoatnitT  whieh 
have  been  arged  againU  Great  Britain*  Mr.  Eraldne'i  arrangement  extended  «nl|r 
to  the  MtiiAietion  for  the  attack  on  the  Chempeake  and  to  the  repeal  of  the  order* 
in  eooneil.  All  the  mitur  poinu  in  dispate  were  left  nntooehed,  and  yet  Mr. 
Madiaon  undertook,  on  the  unauthorized  promiae  of  Mr.  EraUne,  to  rettore  Great 
Britain  to  the  litoation  of  the  moat  fiiToored  nation^  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
Gheupeake  affair,  and  the  repeal  of  the  ordera  in  etnmeil  enfy,  leaving  the  other 
pretended  eauies  of  war  wholly  unadiodged. 

We  are  now,  however,  at  war,  and  in  order  to  know  fbr  what  we  enmge  in  this 
dreadful  calamity,  we  are  to  seek  the  answer  in  the  termy  of  Erskine's  arrange* 
ment,  Mr.  Madison  having  restored  Great  Britain  to  her  trade  with  us  by  that  ne- 
gotiation, and  he  was  not  authoriied  to  do  this  until  Great  Britain  ceased  to  vlobte 
our  neutral  rights. 

We  have  a  rirht  then  to  say,  on  this  authority  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  the  orders 
in  eouneil  are  the  sole  cause  of  tlie  war»  and  those  who  with  for  peace  mat  either 
believe  that  those  orders  are  not  juitySaMe  causes  of  war,  or  moat  contend,  that 
their  repeal  must  be  made  a  «ne  qua  non,  an  indispensable  condition  of  any  treaty 
of  peace. 

^  Now,  believing  as  I  do  that  their  repeal  will  not  be  granted  by  Great  Britain  un- 
til tbe  united  arma  of  France  and  America  reduce  her  to  the  lowest  degree  of  hu- 
miliation and  weakness,  or  until  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  are  repealed ;  and 
believing,  that  it  is  neither  just,  nor  for  our  interett,  to  compel  her  to  rescind  them 
while  those  of  her  enemy  anterior  in  point  of  time  are  in  full  force,  I  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  tlie  citizens  of  our  country,  that  the  repealof 
the  orders  in  council  ought  not  to  be  an  ultimatum  in  our  demands  in  a  negotiation 
for  peace.  If  we  are  not  persuaded  of  this,  it  io  vain  and  hopeku  to  clamour  fbr 
peace.  Peace  we  probablv  never  shall  have,  if  we  contend  for  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  eouneil,  unless  France  should  revoke  bonajlde  her  decrees. 

It  will  become  now  a  point  of  honour  with  our  enemy  to  maintain  them.  Yet  i(^ 
as  Mr.  Madison  and  his  friends  contend,  the  orders  in  council  are  a  signal  act  of  in- 
justice, wholly  unprovoked  and  unwarranted  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  no 
honourahleman  could  atk  the  government  to  make  peace  while  tMte  erdert  remain, 
inforee. 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  those  orders  were  so  far  as  respected  Frarue,  the 
aggressor,  jtittijtnble.  It  is  because  1  believe  that  a  moderate  share  of  spirit  and 
honourable  impartiality  on  our  part  would  have  procured  the  repeal  of  the  French 
deerees,  or  at  least  have  induced  Great  Britain  to  rescind  her  orders  in  eouneil,  that 
I  have  entered  so  much  i^t  large  into  this  argument. 

I  now  advance  an  opinion,  which  1  folly  believe  will  appear  hereafter  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  until  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  view  this  question  oancifalfy  as  between 
two  powerful  belligerents,  the  one  fighting  for  existence  and  the  other  for  conquest, 
until  we  can  perceive  that  Great  Britain  was  constrained  by  the  paramount  law  of 
selfpreservation  to  retaliate  on  her  enemy  her  own  unexampled  ii^juslice,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  perpetual  war,  (unless  France  should  reeede  from  her  sys- 
tem,) or  else  hail  as  a  blessing,  the  greatest  possible  of  all  calamities  to  us,  the  sub- 
jugation of  Great  Britain  by  the  common  enemy  of  the  human  rac<>.  Those  who 
eac  derive  consolation  from  sudh  a  prospect,  may  not  heed  our  argu  lents,  or  give 
credit  to  ottr  motives,  but  sober  men  will  reflect  and  weigh  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences before  they  decide  to  contendt  for  so  quesUonataC  and  so  unimportant  a 
point. 
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NoU  2. 

BMUfMrto  Im  MMbt*  UMroOjiti  Mntempt  Ibr  hh  mw  kllf ,  Mr  Maditon,  that  h« 
talMf  no  pdM  to  aptro  hii  fbeltng*  or  M|^rt  bh  eluuwtor.  Now  a  abort*  dmule, 
noMMl  repeal  of, the  9erMa  and  Mibn  decree*  would  have  helped  Mr.  Maditoa 
mucht  and  not  h«ro  fcuond  tho  eaiperor's  tytteoi  In  th«  leaat  t  ftn*  M  midit  lUII  havo 
floodeaiied  oader  apewai  d<ierect,  ai  he  haa  lateljr  done— be  might  atiU  have  b«mt 
0TCI7  Anerhun  ihly  oa  the  oeean,  and  never  have  had  Ma  imperial  repoae  diatar^ 
ed  Iw  the  noquict  eomptalnta'of  hia  new  ally,  out  a>  if  porpoaely  to  pmetaim  totho 
worm  hb  iitter  eontempt  of  our  government,  and  liia  aMolate  eoiitrol  over  it,  lie  haa 
daelaiedon  ntt  kHtha»  t«n  pOblio  oeeaaiona  that  hit  deereea  war*  mt  repealed* 
And  whv  abolild  he  »ot,  aince  he  foand  ut  raarehiai  on  aa  atralflthtlyaaheeoold  wlah 
to  foMI  hi*  ordeie  of  MidngGreikl  ilrit»i|i  7  The  bat  arrival  from  Etirope  cootaina 
another  repetitioa  of  tlu«  intuUand  eontnuUetlon  of  Mr.  Madiaoo. 

'CheMooiteur(BoaapMrUiVollMa|paper)de«lai«a  "tlwttthe  Preach  daareea  were 
nut  rtptaled  with  reapeet  lo  AmeticoM  till  April «,  181 1,"  that  la  to  lay,  tke  mantha 
after  our  preaident'a  pft<hmalion  deehiring  them  repealed  In  November,  1810^  and 
•fW  the  arrival  hi  TnuMo  of  new*  of  oor  non-iBteraourao  act  of  March*  1811* 
ifhieh  wat  eonatraed  to  be  a  pledge  that  wo  wc<ild  eanae  oar  rMiti  to  be  reapeetadt 
ao  it  now  appeara  that  the  eOnditiPn  annewtito  the  Uake  of  Gadore'a  letteirolr,  An- 
mit  it  XllOt  waa  a  eoadition  precedent.  But  the  French  decreet,  aceordhig  to  the 
Moniiiaar,«wtw  n«<  rtptakd  10  May  lut«  ibr  it  eonalndet  with  tbia  Mnteaea--**  Let 
England  revoke  her  new  Italatatwa  of.  Uoekade  and  her  ordera  in  eouiteil*  aad  the 
BerUo  and  Milan  deeroee  iMtf  be  annulled*  end  ail  ooatrala  treated  in  Fraaee  aa  tlMqr 
were  previoua  to  the  praaaal  wHur."  Thi*  waa  at  tho  very  moment  when  Madiioii 
«aa  writing  a  manifealo  <wlaring  the  deereea  rejpealed. 

Now  vthatnttttraUt  we  aiooid  ask,  are  thara  in  the  prewnt  war?  Upon  whom 
are  tbeae  repeala  aad  promiaea  of  BonapMte  to  operate  \  At  the  time  when  tha 
article  in  the  Moaiteur  waa  written,  America  waa  a  anrt  of  neotnl<— a  neutral  hk 
every  thine  but  impartiidi^  in  ita  dealinga  {  now,  aiaa !  Kifrope  and  Ameriea  do  not 
contain  a  ungle  aeotral  atate.  Britain  atanda  aione  againat  the  vorM*  defiwiding  her 
tight  to  retUMte  her  fnemy*a  injuatiee  00  himafIG  and  tM  have  jiut  joined  Fraaeo 
for  tlte  avowad  oUaet,  aathe  Moaiteur  telle  ua,  oTcompelling  England  to  withdnw 
hernrtofialaiyardbra,  qfitT  which,  It  inforroa  ui^  France  viU  revoke  her  frUt. 
decreea«  (that  ia  to  aay,  if  the  pleatea,  and  can  do  ite  baiter.')  But  when  Enghwd 
ia  reduced  to  that  atate  of  humiliationt  I  think  hia  oiuea^  promiaa*  would,  tf/ht- 
flumgr  fiMwer  onea,  be/brjvUtfK. 

NaUZ, 

The  people  are  to  be  dekulod  into  the  belief  that  tbie  war  h  to  be  proaecutcd 
witlKMit  the  inmoaidon  of  new  taxea  (  ceogreaa  bavi^  dterefer^  poatponed  the  taX' 
lag  billa-«bttt  they  are  only  pottpotted.  Alter  the  ^eotionf  when  Mr.  Madiaon'a 
place  will  be  weure,  they  wiU  be  paaaad,  or  if  not,  an  uuaenao  debt  (if  they  can  prO' 
auM  loaoa)  adUascumalate,  and  thfrn-the  only  boon. we  ahall  have  iMO  be  that  oiir 
ebildren  will  be  taxed  inateid  of  ooraeivea.  Now  the  Ibddlity  to  taiatkm  at  a  future 
day,  and  the  certaiaty  that  that  day  muat  arrire^  aetoaHy  (Mn««t  the  preaent  vaVne 
of  our  honaei,  odr  futna,  and  the  price  of  hboor  nearly  ift  aa  great  a  oMree  aa  im- 
mediate impodtiont  or  taxes.  The  tttan  taxca  indeed  fill  be  enhaoeedin  pronir* 
tion  to  the  accnmuhition  of  debt,  and  will  be  more  aevercly  felt  than  if  grtriually  im- 
powed.  Fublic  credit  will  in  the  mean  time  mffer,  and  tho  price  or  every  thine 
which  tlte  govimment  may  require  for  the  aupport  of  the  wai'  will  be  greatly  aad 
needlcwty  enhanced. 

Th«  people,  partienbHrly  of  the  northern  atatea,  are  now  in  fitot  taxed  for  thn 
war,  and  will  aoop  iieel  iu  presaure  by  the  dioriniahed  value  of  their  real  eatatea,  by 
the  reduced  price  of  labour,  and  the  dMBonlty  of  fin'^'ag  employment,  and  bv  the 
dreadful  increase  of  the  price  of  all  foreign  commdditieB*  yfUw  have  become  aunoet 
neeesnrieaof  lifip. 


